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CARLINVILLE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 


HIS strictly modern and fireproof building was erected in Carlinville in 1921 

and 1922 at a cost of $250,000 on a ten-acre site which included an athletic field. 

Three hundred and thirty-two pupils are now attending this school, which is fully 

accredited by the University of Illinois and the North Central Association. The 
above picture was taken in 1922; the grounds are now landscaped with catalpa trees, 
shrubbery and flower beds. 


The administration is of the interlocking type with two members of the high school 
board also members of the city elementary school board. Harry J. Blue is superintend- 
ent of both schools. The district was established and organized in 1919 and includes the 
city of Carlinville and 93 sections of rural territory in eight townships. The assessed 
valuation in 1926 was $4,139,530. 
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Gregg Shorthand 


WINS AGAIN 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation Speed Contest, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 16, Mr. Martin J. Dupraw 
won permanent possession of the World’s 
Championship Trophy, by winning the contest 
for the third successive time. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


Errorsat Errorsat Errors at 

220 Words 260 Words 280 Words 

a Minute a Minute a Minute 
Martin J. Dupraw... 7 40 12 
Charles Lee Swem... 20 ad 10 
Nathan Behrin....... 34 e 22 


*Did not qualify on this test 


Six of the last seven World’s Championship 
Contests have been won by writers of Gregg 
Shorthand. 


For Speed—Accuracy—Simplicity —Gregg 
leads the world. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Toronto, London 



































The Exclusive Choice 


of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 


Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
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A book of actual pages from this 
Accepted Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects—lifted bodily 
from respective volumes of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Pages that speak for themselves 

. that give you an actual “sample” of the ten 
Compton volumes. Pages that will show you in 
themselves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educators of 
America. G| We offer this book to you free and 
without obligation. We want you to have it so 
that you will know just what Compton’s is—and 
why Compton’s was awarded the Medal of Honor 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition— why in thou- 
sands of classrooms and teachers’ homes, Compton’s 
is an indispensable assistant. GQ, Send the coupon 
for this free book. You will find it truly a revela- 
tion. And it tells you too all about Compton’s 
National Teacher’s Service—a modern professional 
service that quickens classroom interest, makes 
teaching easier--end your teaching success more 
certain. To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 


FE.Compton § Company ' 


1000 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


YW 


eS Pictured Ency,. 


% C04; 








SEND THE COUPON ~ 


F. E. Compton & Compa: 
1000 N. Dearborn Sonen, "Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge your book of actual pages 
from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that this request 
does not obligate me in any way. 


TODAY 
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Comin?, Educational Meetings Over the State 


LLINOIS Valley Division of the I.S. 

T.A., La Salle, Thursday and Fri- 

day, October 13 and 14, 1927. Pro- 

gram features Banquet Thursday 

evening, six o’clock, at Kaskaskia 
Hotel, with talks by Principal T. J. Mc- 
Cormack and Mrs. Anna Oleson. General 
session at 8 o’clock; Address: “Problems 
of the Modern Parent,” Mrs. Anna Dickie 
Oleson, Carleton College; address, “Five 
Teachers and an Education,” President 
Robert J. Aley, Butler College. Friday 
forenoon: Address, “Facing the Future,” 
President Robert J. Aley; address by 
Superintendent William McAndrew, Chi- 
cago. Friday afternoon, section meetings. 
Friday evening: Business session: ad- 
dress by Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew. 





Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Charleston, Friday, October 14, 1927. 
Program features: Addresses by Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. J. Paul Goode, University of 
Chicago; Miss Patty S. Hill, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Mr. 
J. Raymond Schutz, North Manchester 
Indiana. 

The executive committee is planning 
to have high school teachers who are 
members of the Eastern Division meet 
by departments for two periods, 11:10 
to 12:10 in the morning, and 1:30 to 2:20 
in the afternoon. The committee has 
appointed temporary chairmen for these 
departments to prepare the programs 
and open the first session when a chair- 
man will be chosen by each department 


from among the members present. The 
departments with the temporary chair- 
men and places of meeting are: English, 
Mr. H. DeF. Widger, Room 27; Foreign 
Language, Miss Ruth Carman (Latin) 
for the morning period, Miss Anabel 
Johnson (French) for the afternoon 
period, Room 38; Mathematics, Mr. E. H. 
Taylor, Room 26; Practical Arts, Mr. 
Ashley, Practical Arts Building; Science, 
Mr. A. B. Crowe, Room 37; Social Science 
and Geography, Mr. S. E. Thomas, Room 
35. The temporary chairmen invite cor- 
respondence from high school teachers 
in the territory of the Eastern Division 
in regard to the programs for these meet- 
ings. They wish to know what topics 
shuuld be discussed and what papers, 
written by members of the Eastern 
Division, are available for use in these 
meetings. 

Northwestern Division of the 1. S. T.A., 
Freeport, October 21, 1927. Features of 
Program: Address, Dr. Glenn Frank, 
University of Wisconsin, “Education and 
the Disease of Institutionalism”; address 
by Dr. R. G. Reynolds, Columbia Univer- 
sity; address by Dr. H. M. Crogks, “Pro- 
fessional Ethics”; address by Ex-Gover- 
nor W. L. Harding of Iowa; and an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Myrtle Heer of Galena. 





Northeastern Division of the I. S. T.A., 
Joliet, Friday, November 4, 1927. Speak- 
ers engaged: Judge Florence Allen, 
Ohio Supreme Court; Cora Wilson Stew- 
art; President Glenn Frank, University 
of Wisconsin; and Cameron Beck, Person- 
nel Director, New York Stock Exchange. 


Music will be furnished by student or- 
ganizations of the Joliet High School. 





Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Annual State Meeting, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1927, at Springfield. 





Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and the Illinois School Board Asso- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 16 
and 17. There will be two joint meet- 
ings: one on Wednesday afternoon, at 
which the principal speaker will be 
William McAndrew of Chicago; the other 
Thursday noon, at which the speakers 
will be Justice Floyd Thompson and Mr. 
Rodney Brandon. The general theme of 
the joint sessions will be “The American 
Schools and American Citizenship.” The 
City Superintendents in separate session 
will be addressed by Superintendent Cal- 
houn of Belleville on “Setting up a 
Health Program in a School System;” by 
Supt. Vance of Danville on “A Vocational 
Program for a City of 40,000"; and by 
Supt. Harris of Decatur on “The Estab- 
lishment of a General Administrative 
Unit.” These sessions are to be followed 
at once by the High School Conference. 





Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Boston, Massachusetts, February 25 
to March 1, 1928. 


Illinois Home Economics Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Friday and 
Saturday, November 11 and 12, 1927. 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Slants On State’s Interest in Schools 


Public Schools Are Essentially and Fundamentally A State System; 
Minimum Term of Seven Months In All Districts Required 


UR PUBLIC schools are 

essentially and fundamen- 

tally a state system.' It is a 

constitutional mandate that 
they must be provided by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and must be made 
thorough and efficient for all the chil- 
dren. The pupils in our common 
schools are there simply because 
they are either permitted or com- 
pelled by general state law to be 
there. Teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents are certificated in the 
manner that the statutes of the State 
direct. County superintendents have 
their manner of election and their 
term of office set forth in state-wide 
enactments; and their salaries, fixed 
by state legislation, are paid from 
the State Treasury. School boards 
are elected or appointed as state law 
provides. 


Seven Months Minimum Term 


The State requires at least a min- 
imum length of term of seven 
months in all of the nearly 12,000 
districts extending from South Bel- 
oit to Cairo. By state-wide legisla- 
tive enactment certain subjects must 
be included in the course of study; 
for example, principles of represen- 
tative government, physical educa- 
tion, physiology, and English. Re- 
quirements regarding sanitation and 
safety against fire are under state 
direction. 

Funds used in carrying on the 
common schools are provided under 
a tax system and in the manner that 
the State and not local municipal- 
ities have established. Thus, a local 
community may realize keenly that 
the general revenue system in force 
is poorly administered throughout 
the State and that it is very inad- 
equate for meeting local economic 
and social conditions and needs. But 
what can the local municipality 


or the pupils residing in the district, but 
to produce public funds for the purpose 
of providing a State-wide system of thor- 
ough and efficient free schools, and these 
taxes are public property in the hands of 
State agents for that purpose and are 
subject to the will of the legislature. 


Too Much Localism in Support 


And although ‘‘the purpose of the 
public laws pertaining to education 
is to secure a good ocmmon school 
education for all children of the 
State without regard to whether 
they are fortunate or unfortunate 
in other particulars,’’? yet we are 
confronted with the fact that in IIli- 
nois nearly the entire burden of sup- 
porting our common schools is 
shifted upon thousands of small local 


"Illinois Supreme Court Decisions, Vol. 
311, page 427. 


units. Some districts contain valu- 
able realty, and the property of 
mines, factories, and railroads and 
have a total assessed valuation that 
easily enables them to support splen- 
did schools. Other districts are 
very, very poor and although they 
have voted their tax rates to the 
limit, they can offer only a poor 
excuse for the minimum school 
standards asked by state law. The 
fact that we have nearly 12,000 sep- 
arate districts for supporting our 
schools results in inequalities in tax- 
able ability in educational oppor- 
tunities that are a shame upon the 
State. 


Could Present Better Offering 


To be sure, there are some dis- 
tricts which could present a better 
educational offering if they really 
desired to do so and if they had a 
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$5,155 


Next High 
3,220 


Next Low 
2,237 


Low Q. 
1,405 


Class A Teachers per 
1,000 Pupils in A.D.A. 
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Figure I—Relationship Between Equalized Assessment Per Pupil and Qualifications of Teachers 
(Based upon Table I) 





TaBLE I—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TAXABLE WEALTH AND 
STANDARDS OF TEACHER TRAINING 
(Basic data are from the 1926 budget reports filed in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and refer to the 78 districts containing 


places of 2,500 to 5,000 population. 


For this study the districts are grouped 
according to equalized assessed valuation per grade pupil in average attend- 
ance; all data apply to elementary schools.) 
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trained local leadership. But turn 
which ever way we will, we find 
throughout Illinois a high degree of re- 
lationship existing between high taxable 
ability and high educational standards, 
and we see that a major cause of poor 
school standards is the lack of taxable 
wealth. Table I and Figure I very 
clearly show this to be true in the 
ease of small cities and villages. 


State Should Be Responsible 


Among the elementary school 
teachers of Illinois there are 13,600 
who have less than one year of col- 
lege or normal training, and 2,500 
of them have not completed even a 
regular high school course. In some 
communities and in some counties 
most of the elementary teachers are 
well-trained ; in other counties, only 
a few of them. Table II illustrates 
a wide range in qualifications among 
the elementary teachers of the coun- 
ties of Illinois. Figure II is based 
upon Table II. 

Illinois has 10,600 teachers receiv- 
ing an annual salary of less than 
$900, and 6,800 teachers receiving 
less than $800 a year. Wherein lies 
the encouragement to fit one’s self 
adequately for the work of teaching? 

In Illinois over 2,000 elementary 
teachers are employed in districts 
where the equalized assessed valu- 
ation per teacher is less than $40,000.* 
Tens of thousands of our children 
go to school month after month, and 
year after year, where the length of 
term is but seven months and where 
the teachers are under-paid and 
under-trained. 


All 


It is time for our educational con- 
science to cry out for the fulfillment of 
the constitutional promise of “thorough” 
and “efficient” school standards for “all” 
children of Illinois. It is time to set 
ourselves bravely to the task of ‘seeing 
that our schools are so organized that a 
trained educational leadership is close 
enough at hand to reach all schools ef- 
fectively. It is time to demand that the 
State assume its rightful responsibility 
in education as set forth not only by 
constitutional provision but also by the 
fundamental nature of a democratic 
commonwealth. 

The financial responsibility of our 
State toward the common schools 
(which includes the high school as 
well as the grades) should be no 
longer shifted in a large measure to 
the local districts. Minimum essen- 
tial school standards should be set 


Education for 


*The equalized assessed valuation is 
supposed to represent 50% of the true 
value of taxable property. 
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up and should be advanced from 
time to time so that all schools 
throughout the State will continue 
‘‘efficient.’”” The minimum stand- 
ards thus set up should be admin- 
istered in such a way that the edu- 
cational offering in all districts is 
**good.’’ Of course, such a program 
must be backed up and adequately 
financed by funds raised from the 
whole State as a unit. 


Citizenship Should Cooperate 


For example, the time has come 
for our citizenship to cooperate 
loyally toward enabling every el- 
ementary district to have at least an 
eight-months term and teachers with 
at least one year of professional 
training. These are reasonable mini- 
mum standards and should be effec- 
tive in all schools now, even though 
certain communities might require 
considerable financial aid from the 
State. 

Just how far should the State go 
in supporting the common schools? 





100. A 


Figure 2—Range Among a 
in Percentage of Teachers 
Class A. (Based upon Table m) 
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Theoretically, the State should go as 
far as it can without destroying 
those benefits derived through local 
pride in the schools, through local 
initiative and freedom to carry out 
experiments and improvements, and 
through local sense of economy. In 
Illinois we have « long way to go 
before beginning to worry over the 
common school fund being too large ; 
even in the districts that receive 
much aid from the State, the ben- 
efits of local interest will be main- 
tained as long as a_ reasonable 
amount of local effort is required. 

In California a district receives 
approximately $30 from the State 
and $30 from the county per elemen- 
tary pupil and $30 from the State 
and $60 from the county per high 
school pupil; and there seems to be 
no evidence that the funds are large 
enough to destroy the above named 
benefits that some claim to rest upon 
a certain degree of localism. In the 
percentage of common school funds 
provided by other than local dis- 
tricts, Illinois ranks forty-second 
among the states. 


Many Schools Remain Efficient 


While conditions in some of our 
local districts might be much im- 
proved through reorganizing the 
units so that the revenues derived 
from the taxation of mines, factories, 
railroads, and the like, would be 
more widely distributed, yet we are 
only fooling ourselves if we believe 
that efficient educational oppor- 
tunities can be provided throughout 
Illinois without a state school fund 
several times as large as it now is. 
Certain rural sections of Illinois, 
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ranking lowest are distinctly rural, 
largely urban.) 


Taste II—RANGE AMONG COUNTIES IN PERCENTAGE OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN CLASS A 


(Basic data are taken from Report of State and County Budgets, 1926, 
by Superintendent of Public Instruction. A Class A teacher has at least the 
equivalent of normal school graduation in training, or in training and ex- 
perience combined for credit in some instances. 
and that those ranking highest are 


Note that the counties 
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even though they tax themselves to 
the limit, find it utterly impossible 
to provide school standards any- 
thing comparable to those that 
other rural sections can provide 
with tax rates very low. Table III 
and Map I show a distribution of 
the counties of Illinois arranged ac- 
cording to the 1925 farm real estate 
values per capita of farm population. 
The ratio of the high case to the low 
case in this distribution is more than 
12 to 1; and we must remember that 
these figures are averages for entire 
counties rather than school districts. 

What is true for rural sections is 
true for the cities also. Certain 
cities could provide extravagant 
schools through levying upon their 
wealth only a frdction of the rate 
that certain poor cities might levy 
in the support of schools miserably 
poor. In Table I above we saw that 
this is true even though the data are 
presented for large groups of dis- 
tricts rather than for individual 
cases. 





TasBle III—1925 FARM REAL ESTATE 
VALUES PER CAPITA OF FARM 
POPULATION 


(Computed from data from 1925 Cen- 
sus of Agriculture in Illinois by U. S&S. 
Department of Commerce.) 

Per Capita 
Val 
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ET ee a Re 8,125 
McLean 8,082 
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Logan 7,570 
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Champaign 7,291 
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Kendall 7,123 
DeKalb ; 6,988 
Iroquois 6,792 
Woodford 6,759 
Bureau | = 6,741 
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DeWitt 6,663 
Henry 6,652 
Menard 6,567 
II <dsstcnitibinencnciuiinbianiiaben 6,554 
Mason 6,522 
Knox 6,463 
Grundy 6,440 
Lee 6,423 
Tazewell 6,344 
Putnam : 6,285 
Henderson 6,227 
: 6,026 

Mercer 5,995 
5,937 

Moultrie 5,808 
Kankakee * 6,690 
Edgar 5,603 
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4,950 : Winnebago i 


Hancock 4,910 . Schuyler 
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$6,227 (26 Co.) 


Value $6,026 to 
$4,380 (25 Co.) 
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1925 Farm Real Estate Values Per Capita of Farm Population. 
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Rank 
58. 


59. 


98. 
99. 
100. 
101, 
102. 


County 
Shelby 
Jo Daviess 
Adams 
Pike ..... 


ee eo 


Montgomery 
Macoupin . 


er ra een 


Madison 
Wabash 
Calhoun 
Monrse 
Clinton 
Clark . 
Gallatin 
Lawrence ... 
White 
Crawford 
Washington 
Edwards 
Bond 


Cumberland Pies . eaencal 


Jackson 
Effingham 
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Randolph 
Saline .... 
Richland . 
Wayne 
Fayette . 
Marion 
Clay 
Jefferson 
Union 
Massac 
Alexander 
Perry 
Hamilton 
Pulaski 
Williamson 
Johnson 
Franklin 
Pope 
Hardin 
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Per Capita 
Value 


3,410» 
3,404 
3,353 
3,187. 
3,130 
2,732 
2,699 
2,543 
2,503 
2,477 
2,433 
2,182 
2,068 


be provided by throwing upon coun- 
ty units the major share of school 
support. Even with an income tax 
as an important source of school rev- 
enue many of our poorest counties 
would find themselves with meager 
school funds if they were to depend 
upon such proceeds of the tax as 
could be collected locally. This mat- 
ter of the sources of school revenue 
for various communities and coun- 
ties we shall probably discuss in a 
later issue. 


State Can Support Good Schools 


Illinois ranks twenty-third among 
the states in the amount of current 
school expenditures per day of pupil 
attendance ;* this statement includes 
the funds derived by local taxation 
and the like, as well as the common 
school fund. Yet our State is one 
of the ablest in the Union so far as 
real eccnomic ability to support edu- 
eation is concerned. It seems that 
the current income of the people of 
Illinois for 1926 can be safely esti- 
mated at $7,000,000,000. (This state- 
ment is estimated from data found 
on page 249 of Income in the Various 
States, and page 4 of the News-Bul- 
letin of February 21, 1927, both is- 
sued by the National Bureau of 
Economie Research, and upon data 
found on page 3 of 1024 Statistics of 
Income by U.S. Department of Treas- 
ury.) We spend only about 2% of 


‘See page 34 of U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 42 of 1925. 
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our current income for the public 
common schools while the cor- 
responding percentage for the 
United States is considerably larger. 

In 1924 the per capita taxes raised 
by the State government in Illinois 
amounted to $6.14; the correspond- 
ing average of all the states of the 
Union was $9.59. Other statements 
could be given to show that in TIli- 
nois the support of many public en- 
terprises, such as the schools, is not 
assumed in large measure by the 
State as a unit. 

Table V presents certain data to 
bear out our contention that in 
terms of real economic ability Illi- 
nois stands relatively above the av- 
erage of the United States and that 
the percentage of her economic 
ability expended in behalf of her 
common schools is relatively low. 

We can no longer avoid the issue: 
the state school fund in Illinois must 
be made considerably larger than it 
now is. Extreme localism in com- 
mon school affairs results in great 
educational injustice for many of 
our children—a condition that fails 
to meet either the spirit or the letter 
of our state constitution. Let ts 
struggle to achieve democracy and 
to make it more nearly real—at least 
for little children. 


‘See pages 56-61 of Cost of Government 
in the United States, by National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc. Department 
of Research, I. S. T. A. 


TaBLE IV—SCHOOL STANDARDS IN ABLE COUNTIES AND IN 


ILLINOIS . 

Moreover. if entire counties were 
used as units of school support the 
State would need to provide a con- 
siderable share of the funds and 
should apportion the same primarily 
according to needs. In equalized 
assessed valuation per school census 
child the counties show a range in 
ability that varies by a ratio of more 
than 6 to 1. We have ranked all the 
counties of Illinois according to this 
measure of ability, using the year 
of 1925 as the basis for our ranking. 
Tabel IV, based upon computations 
involving data from several sources, 
shows a summarized study of a com- 
parison of the results between the 
ten ablest and the ten weakest coun- 
ties. Although the poorer counties 
assess their property at a somewhat 
higher ratio of its estimated value, 
and tax themselves more heavily 
upon such assessment, yet they can- 
not present the educational offering 
found in abler counties. 

Table IV shows that a state-wide 
system of efficient schools can never 





WEAK COUNTIES 


Ten 

| Ablest 

| Counties 
(a) 


Item of Comparison 


(A) Consideration as to Ability and Effort: 
. Full assessed valuation (c) per school census child! 
(6-21 years) ...... = 
: School tax rate levied for each $100 of ‘full assessed 
valuation ai BETAS, “et 2 . 
(B) Educational Considerétions: - 
. Per cent of pupils of school age enrolled 
. Per cent of enrollment found in high school 
. Length of school term in days 
Value of school property per pupil enrolled.....°.............. 
Current expenditure per pupil enrolled (d)... a 
Current expenditure per elementary ~—. enrolled. 
. Library volumes per teacher-unit................ 
. Average annual salary per teacher......... 
. Number of Class A teachers per 1, 000 elementary pupils 
in average daily attendance (e) 


$8,228.00 
$0.885 


86.4% 
18.8% 
177.5 


$62.23 
80.00 
$1,052.00 


$206.00 | 
$78.00 | 


Ten 
Weakest 
Counties 

(b) 


$1,810.00 
$2.155 


84.2% 
11.4% 
159.0 
$119.00 
$41.00 


$31.25 ~ 


47.00 
$828.00 


5.65 





(a) Stark, Iroquois, Henderson, Marshall,, Livingston, Piatt, Lee, Ogle, Ford and Kendall 
(b) Willlamson, Jackson, Saline, Pulaski, Franklin, Hardin, Pope, Marion, Jefferson, and 


Gallatin. 


(c) The poorer cognition tend to assess their property at a somewhat higher ratio of its 


estimated value. 


(d) This includes all expenses othér than that for capital outlay and debt service. 
(e) A Class A teacher is credited with ae school graduation either through training 
t 


or through training combined wi 
influenced by the teacher-pupil ratio as well as by the qualifications. 


experience; the data entered for this Item are 
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Department of Education Up to States 


Illinois Teachers’ Association Has Endorsed New Education 
Bill and Must Now Convince Citizens of State 


T THE National Education 
Association convention in 

Seattle in July, leaders from 

the various states took the 

view that responsibility for the 
passage of the New Education Bill, 
which would establish a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the states. 


Members of Congress are inter- 
ested primarily in the opinions held 
by the citizens of their respective 
states. The Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has endorsed the New Edu- 
eation Bill. Now it becomes our 
task first, to convince the citizens 
of Illinois that it is a good measure, 
and second, to persuade our sen- 
ators and representatives to vote for 
it when it is presented. 





SLANT ON STATE’S INTEREST IN SCHOOLS 


(This table belongs with the article which ended on the preceding page) 





Taste V—THE COMPARATIVE ABILITY OF ILLINOIS TO SUPPORT 
EDUCATION 








Data for 


Item of Comparison Illinois 


| Data for 


Rank of 
Illinois 
Among 
States 


United Source of Information: 


States 





(A) Evidences of Ability 


. Average individual deposits 
in banks per capita of gen- 
eral population 

. Average earnings per em- 
ployee in all industries— 

(a) In 1919 
(b) In 1920 
(c) In 1921 


$469.31 


1,261.00 
1,572.00 
1,341.00 


3. Tangible wealth per child 
aged 6 to 13 years inclusive 

. Per cent of population fil- 
ing federal income tax re 
turns for 1924 

. Average net income per in- 
dividual return filed for 
federal income tax of 1924 

. Annual current income per 
child 6 to 13 years inclusive 


(B) Evidences of School 
Support 


. Amount spent by state 
government for common 
schools, per capita of gen- 
eral population 

. Per cent of expenditures 
for all general departments 
of state government devot- 
ed to common schools.......... 

. Per cent of tangible wealth 
spent annually on public 
common schools.................. 

. Per cent cost of public 
common schools is of ex- 
penditures for certain lux- 
uries 

. Per cent of combined state 
and local taxes spent on 
public common schools, 
1924 

. Per cent of state income 
devoted to state and local 
i ee * 


23,332.08 


9.49% 


$3,699.01 
5,253.17 

















$381.32 P. 752 of 1926 Annual 
Report of U. S&S. 
Treasury. 

P. 124-5 of Income in 
the Various States, 
by National Bureau 
of Economic Re- 
search. 

P. 30 of N.E.A. Re- 
search Bul., Vol. 
IV, No. 1 and 2. 

P. 3 of 1924 Statistics 
of Income, by U.S. 

Treasury Dept. 
$3,481.26 P. 4 of above. 


1,139.00 
1,387.00 
1,129.00 


17,618.56 





6.56% | 


P. 30 of N. E.A. Re- 
search Bul., Vol. IV, 
No. 1 and 2. 


3,840.15 


P. 106 of 1924 Finan- 
cial Statistics of 
States, by U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 

P. 108 of above. 


P. 49 of N. E.A. Re- 
search Bul., Vol. 
IV, No. 1 and 2. 


P. 25 of N.E.A. Re- 
search Bul., Vol. V, 
No. 1. 


P, 21 of above. 


P. 71 of Cost of Gov- 
ernment in U. 8., 
by National Indus- 
trial Conference 
Board. 
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Should Adopt Program 


Let every Illinois teacher adopt 
the following program as his part 
in promoting this great historic 
movement: 

1. Read and become familiar with 
the New Education Bill, copies of 
which may be obtained from Mem- 
bers of Congress or may be read in 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association for February 1926. 

2. After becoming familiar with 
the bill communicate with your rep- 
resentatives in Congress and urge 
them to support it actively when 
Congress convenes in December. 

3. Promote debates on this ques- 
tion between classes and schools 
throughout the state. 

4. Correct all misstatements about 
the bill heard in private conversa- 
tions or public meetings or read in 
the newspapers. 

5. Cooperate with all organiza- 
tions which are in sympathy with 
the New Education Bill and through 
them make it understood by the 
publie. 

To achieve this great forward 
step on behalf of the children should 
be a matter of pride with every 
teacher. The organized teachers of 
England worked 30 years before 
they were able to pass a single bill 
of legislation through the Houses of 
Parliament. Many years were spent 
by the American Federation of 
Labor before Congress established 
the Department of Labor. The bus- 
iness interests of the United States 
conducted a long campaign before 
the final creation of the Department 
of Commerce. The organized teach- 
ing forces of the United States have 
worked less than 10 years in an 
effort to secure the passage of a bill 
to establish a Department of Eduea- 
tion with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Already millions of 
men and women all over the country 
are familiar with this movement and 
we are steadily approaching our 
final goal. 





What the E. I. S. T. C. Stands For 

The institution has always stood 
for sound scholarship and has 
striven to inculeate in the minds of 
its students a sincere love for truth. 
One of the gratifying evidences that 
it is in a measure fulfilling its mis- 
sion is the fact that so many of its 
students have gone on to higher 
institutions of learning the better to 
equip themselves for service. 





Many a true word has been spoken 
regardless of grammar. 
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Western State Normal Now 25 Years Old 


Number of Former Officials of Institution and Large 
Crowd Present at Quarter-Century Celebration 


HE WESTERN Illinois State 
Teachers College opened its 
doirs to students September 
23, 1902, and hence finished 
its first quarter century Septem- 
ber 23, 1927. Simple but ap- 
propriate exercises were conducted 
in connection with this fact. For- 
mer members of the Board of 
Trustees, senators and representa- 
tives who have shown a distinct in- 
terest in the instituion, and public 
spirited citizens who have done 
much for the institution were in- 
vited to be present and speak to the 
student body. These consisted of 
Mr. John M. Keefer, a member of 
the first Board, Mr. C. W. Flack, a 
member of the school board under 
Governor Dunne; Mr. E. F. Walker, 
a member of the normal school board 
under Governors Lowden and Small ; 
Mr. J. M. Pace, former representa- 
tive in the state legislature, now 
Postmaster of the city of Macomb; 
Mr. J. H. Foster, present representa- 
tive from Macomb. Besides these 
guests, Mr. S. B. Hursh, now retired, 
who was a member of the faculty 
for 24 years and who was present 
when the school opened, as well as 
Mr. J. C. Burns, who was likewise 
present when the school opened and 
is now teaching in the college part 
time, were present and spoke. The 
school regrets that it seemed impos- 
sible to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to have many other sen- 
ators and representatives who have 
done much to secure favorable legis- 
lation for the institution, as well as 
many other members of the Normal 
School Board present on this oc- 
easion. For an informal and unpre- 
tentious gathering it was a decided 
suceess, and many were the praises 
expressed, not only for the manage- 
ment which the institution has had 
during all of these years but for the 
type of work it has done and the ex- 
cellent teachers which it has pre- 
pared for the public schools of this 
state and elsewhere. It was freely 
predicted that the institution had a 
very bright future and that its un- 
usual progress during the last quar- 
ter century would be more than 
equalled during the next 25 years. 
The Daily Journal of Macomb put 
out a special edition in honor of the 
celebration, ‘and the Western Cou- 
rier, which is the college paper, used 
most of its space in celebrating this 
anniversary of the college. 


This will be a great year for home 
comers at Western. We are cel- 


ebrating the twenty-fifth annivers- 

ary of Western’s birth. Every for- 

mer student, alumnus and friend of 

Western should make a strong effort 

to be present. A brief summary of 

the program is as follows: 

Friday—9:35 A.M. College assem- 
bly for the students and home 
comers. The home comers are 
asked to make Friday a visiting 
day at Western. 

Friday—8:15 P.M. Play, ‘‘Adam’s 
Apple,’’ given by the Green Door 
Dramatic Club. Home comers are 
admitted to this play free. An 
attendance of over seven hundred 
is expected. , 

Saturday—7 :30 A.M. Breakfast in 
the cafeteria for all home comers, 


Annie Keller Day to 


7 


friends, faculty and faculty wives, 
—35e. 

Saturday—8:30 A.M. Home Com- 
ing Assembly. A word from each 
home comer. 

Saturday—10:00 AMM. Annivers- 
ary Pageant celebrating the twen- 
ty-five years of Western’s history. 

Saturday—12:00 M. Dinner in the 
cafeteria for home comers and 
friends—50c. 

Saturday—1:20 P.M. Reunions. 
Clubs and organizations. 

Saturday—2:00 P.M. Football 
game. Western vs. Mt. Morris 
College—$1.00. 

Saturday—5 :30 P.M. Banquets and 
dinners. 

Saturday—7 :30 P.M. Faculty 
ception to the home comers. 
Building. 

Saturday—8 :00 P.M. Dance in the 
gymnasium. 

Please pass the word along. 


r e- 
Arts 


Be Observed Oct. 19 


Teachers of the State Are Urged in Bulletin to Read Again 
Story of Greene County Tornado Heroine to Pupils 


The September Iilinois Teacher 
contained the story of the heroism 
of the young country teacher, Annie 
Keller, and our plea for contribu- 
tions to be used in erecting a suit- 
able memorial to her self-sacrifice. 
At that time we did not know that 
a special day was to be selected for 
bringing the matter to the attention 
of the teachers and pupils of Illinois. 
But since then the committee in 
charge has designated October 19 as 
Annie Keller day, and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has 
issued a bulletin, a part of which 
reads as follows: 

Your attention has been called several 
times to the heroic act of Annie Louise 
Keller, a teacher in a one-room school in 
Greene County, Illinois, in saving the 
lives of her children by sacrificing her 
own. The state legislature has passed 
resolutions of appreciation, as have other 
educational and civic organizations. 

A movement has been started at White 
Hall to erect some sort of a permanent 
monument to her memory. The local 
committee has selected October 19th as 
the day on which the matter should be 
presented to the teachers and pupils of 
the state for an expression of their ap- 
preciation in the form of a donation for 
the memorial. 

My position against making the public 
schools a collecting agency is well known. 
Here, however, is one of those rare ex- 
ceptions we are always ready to make to 
any rule. I am therefore, requesting the 
county and city superintendents of the 
state to give their teachers and pupils the 


opportunity to contribute on that day. 
Yours sincerely, 

Francis G. Blair, Superintendent. 
Please turn again to the story in 
the September Teacher, and, if you 
have not yet taken action in accord- 
ance with its suggestions, read it to 
your pupils on or before October 19, 
and on that day try to make some 
contribution to the memorial fund 


—R. C. M. 





WILL SPEAK IN EDINBURGH 


The Bulletin of the American Li 
brary Association for September 
says that several members of the 
American association will deliver 
addresses at the Fiftieth Annivers- 
ary Conference of the British Li- 
brary Association in Edinburgh, 
September 6 to October 1. Andrew 
Keogh will speak on ‘‘The Planning 
of a Great Library’’; May Ingles on 
“The Place of the High School 
Library in the National Library 
Service’; Linda A. Eastman on 
**Methods of Library Extension in 
Cleveland’’; Milton Ferguson on 
‘‘How Readings Can Be Encouraged 
in Rural Areas’’; and Carl H. Milam 
will talk on ‘‘American Libraries.’ 


New tubular fire escapes have been in 
stalled at the Taylorville high school. 


Ten new instructors have been added 
to the faculty at the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ College at Carbondale. 





State Is Responsible For School System 


State Must See That Every District Has Good School and 
Every Child Has Fair Chance for Common Education 


VERY time the state legisla- 

ture meets there is an ex- 

emplification of inconsistency 

by prominent teachers and 
by members of the legislature. The 
teachers organize as a state associa- 
tion, appoint committees to study 
the problems of a state system of 
public schools, formulate a state pro- 
gram of legislation to be enacted by 
the state legislature; and then many 
of these same teachers in their rec- 
ommendations to the legislature 
view the problems and make such 
recommendations from a little, nar- 
row district or city viewpoint. Mem- 
bers of the legislature consider 
themselves state officers to make 
laws and apropriations for the state ; 
but many of them seem to believe 
that public education is purely a 
local matter and that the State as 
a whole has no responsibility for 
school efficiency in any local district 
or group or class of districts. In fact 
one prominent state senator declared 
last March that ‘‘education is a local 
matter; it is a district function and 
not a state function.’’ However, we 
are sure this senator would not vote 
for a bill to give district boards un- 
limited authority to levy taxes, but 
would have the State fix maximum 
district rates. 


Iducation Is State Function 


“he time has come in Illinois when 
we. .all make little further progress 
in school legislation until the teach- 
ers, the legislature and the public 
are awakened to the fact that edu- 
cation is a function of the State and 
that the legislature and certain 
State executive departments must 
be held responsible for school effi- 
ciency in all districts. 

Therefore, we have collected some 
authoritative expressions on the sub- 
ject of state responsibility for edu- 
eation and are quoting them here for 
the information and inspiration of 
our readers. We have published 
some of these before and shall prob- 
ably publish them again; for we 
believe that nothing can be more 
helpful to educational progress than 
for teachers and the public in gen- 
eral to understand, believe, and 
adopt the principles here expressed. 


Opinion in Other States 


The same problem is being dis- 
eussed in other states, and we are 
glad to quote some citations of court 


decisions that support state-wide 
school taxes and some brief extracts 
from these decisions that declare 
that the State is responsible for the 
education of its children. First, we 
shall quote from the Idaho Teacher 
of October, 1924. 

The principle of state aid is correct 
because it is the duty of the state to edu- 
cate. There is sometimes much confusion 
in the minds of people as to the status o* 
local boards of education and the source 
of authority of school officials. Boards of 
education, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers are state and not local officials. 
They are state officials in that they re- 
ceive their authority from the state legis- 
lature, and are serving local units only 
under delegate powers. A number of 
court rulines could be cited to prove the 
point. The North Carolina Supreme 
Court (141 N. C. 143) held that school 
boards are in “essence local branches of 
State Government, though clothed in a 
corporate form, in order that they may 
better perform the duties imposed upon 
them.” Arkansas Supreme Court (28 
Ark. 24)—“The mandate of the Constitu- 
tion to establish and maintain public 
schools through the state is directed to 
the legislature of the entire state, and 
not to any of the political subdivisions of 
the State.” A Kansas decision says as 
follows (61 Kan. 90): “The matter of 
education is one of public interest which 
concerns all the people of the state, and 
is therefore subject to the control of the 
legislature.” (59 Conn. 50)—“From the 
earliest period of the history of Connecti- 
cut the duty of providing for the educa- 
tion of children was regarded as a duty 
resting upon the state, a evovernmental 
duty.” (12 Minn. 254)—The Supreme 
Court of Minnesota ruled, “The mainte- 
nance of public schools is a matter not 
of local, but of state concern.” Regarding 
the authority of officials (122 Ind. 462), 
“Every school that has been established 
owes its existence to legislation; and 
every school officer owes his authority to 
the Statutes.” So far our Idaho school 
funds have been raised locally. But this 
in no way alters the fact that they are 
legally state funds raised by local bodies 
with powers delegated to them by the 
legislature. Our school taxes as they are 
now raised are not county or district, 
they are already state taxes and so the 
legislature needs to assume no additional 
authority to levy a state wide tax. A 
Pennsylvania decision covers the point in 
question (41 Pa. 147, 81), “The legisla- 
ture may provide agencies through whom 
to exercise the power of taxation.” Ac- 
cordingly, from the beginning of our gov- 
ernment, the legislature has divided the 
states into counties, townships, school 
districts, boroughs, and cities, and has 
provided for the appointment or election 


of certain tax officers. This is not so 
much the delegation of the powers of tax- 
ation as an exercise of it through and by 
means of chosen agencies. The legisla- 
ture is obliged to act through chosen 
agencies when providing for the revenues 
of the state though the power that con- 
trols them resides in the legislature.” 
In referring to school taxes collected in 
Henderson, Kentucky, the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court (8 Ky. Dept. 607) held that, 
“The tax itself is a common school tax 
and not a municipal assessment in any 
sense.” 


Oklahoma Assumes Responsibility 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
issued a decision on September 9, 
1924, that is certainly relevant to 
some of the questions that have 
arisen here in Illinois. The legisla- 
ture of that State had appropriated 
State funds to aid weak districts, 
and a tax payer had applied for an 
injunction to restrain the State 
Treasurer from paying out state 
funds for such purpose. The Su- 
preme Court, in denying the injunc- 
tion, said in part: 

The State had the right, in the first 
instance, to contract this indebtedness. 
In a sense it is a misnomer to label this 
appropriation as an aid to weak school 
districts. Less appropriately it is true, 
but not without some reason might we 
designate as an aid to the State the schoo! 
funds raised by a school district’s own 
tax levy for the promotion of public 
school work. This we say for the very 
good reason that, under Sec. L of Art. 
XIII of the Constitution, the duty rests 
primarily upon the State Legislature “to 
establish and maintain a system of free 
public schools wherein all the children of 
the State may be educated.” This implies 
an efficient and sufficient system, with 
competent teachers, necessary general 
facilities and school terms of such dura- 
tion as may be necessary to properly 
implant in the minds of our youth such 
degree of learning that when the work 
is done they may be educated young men 
and women. 

“System,” as here provided, indicates 
some degree of uniformity and equality 
of opportunity. The Sovereign State has 
assumed the duty upon it imposed by the 
public policy of the day of extending, in 
so far as it is practical, equal rights and 
privileges to all its youth to obtain such 
mental and moral training as will make 
them useful citizens of our gre:t common- 
wealth. In the case of Board of Educa- 
tion vs. State, 26 Okla. 179, 109 Pac. 353, 
we held this to be “an imperative govern- 
mental duty.” The Sovereign State and 
we as citizens are as much interested in 
the education of a youth in a remote part 
of our State as of one who lives in our 
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capital city, because this interest is based 
upon the child’s relation to society gen- 
erally of which we form a part. 


May Choose Own Agencies 


The State Legislature may, where not 
otherwise limited by organic law, choose 
its own agencies and methods for this 
work. It has chosen the school district 
officers and teachers who did the work of 
the school district to do the added work 
which it ordered to be done. The Consti- 
tution has specifically authorized each 
school district to levy and collect a 15- 
mill tax levy to be by it expended in 
carrying on this work. There the Con- 
stitution terminates the expenditure by a 
school district, and from there, where the 
school district’s work must end, the Leg- 
islature must “carry on” to the point 
where we can say that there is satisfied 
the constitutional mandate for the main- 
tenance of a free public school system. 
The Legislature, with authority so to do, 
has said an eight-months annual school 
term is necessary. Affirming its decree, 
we adopt its judgment as our own. With 
the maximum levy expended, many school 
districts will have perhaps only a three- 
months term, while others may have a 
twelve-month school if they so desire. 
Without affirmative aid by the Legisla- 
ture the constitutional mandate for an 
efficient free school system will be unexe- 
cuted in those weak school districts. 

From the general revenue fund of the 
State must the Legislature expend as 
much money in the school district with a 
twelve-months term already provided as 
in the poor district, able to afford from 
its own resources only a three-months 
term? If so, public funds will be wasted 
on the strong districts, or no sufficient 
schooling provided in weaker districts, 
and the constitutional mandate will be 
disobeyed. The question answers itself. 
If from the State’s general revenue fund 
or other State funds all the expenses of 
all school districts were paid, the tax- 
payers of the wealthier districts would 
be furnishing part of the funds for the 
poorer districts. As long as the Constitu- 
tion requires public funds to be raised by 
tax levies equally applied to all property, 
the rich must thereby aid the poor, if an 
efficient and uniform system of free 
public schools be maintained throughout 
the State as by the Constitution required. 


Has Power to Appropriate 


And so we hold that under this consti- 
tutional mandate, the State Legislature 
has the power—and, in fact, unless some 
other way be found to properly maintain 
in all parts of the State an efficient free 
public school system, it owes it as a duty 
—to appropriate from available state 
funds the money necessary to enable each 
school district to maintain a reasonable 
school term each year, from the point 
where its maximum lawful and available 
resources have been expended. 


Illinois Supreme Court Decisions 


Now, let us quote from some of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
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of Illinois to learn how our own 
constitution and school laws are in- 
terpreted. Notice in the first that 
the General Assembly is really the 
supreme board of education, that it 
has created district boards and ‘‘del- 
egated’’ to them certain powers, and 
that each board is simply an agency 
of the State. 

Section 1 of Article VIII of the consti- 
tution of 1870 is as follows: “The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall provide a thorough 
and efficient system of free schools where- 
by all children of the State may receive 
a good common school education.” The 
General Assembly in view of this de- 
clared policy of the constitution, deemed 
it expedient, in the distribution of the 
powers of the State government, to pro- 
vide for the creation of boards of educa- 
tion, and to delegate to such boards the 
necessary power and charge them with 
the duty to carry the constitutional man- 
date into execution. It therefore 
appears the appellee board is a corpora- 
tion or quasi corporation created, nolens 
volens, by the general law of the State to 
aid in the administration of the State 
government, and charged, as such, with 
duties purely governmental in character. 
: It is simply an agency of the 
State, having existence for the sole pur- 
pose of performing certain duties, deemed 
necessary to the maintenance of an 
“efficient system of free schools” within 
the particular locality in its jurisdiction. 

Kinnare vs. City of Chicago, Ill. 171-382. 


Tax Funds Are “Public Funds” 


In the next quotation, notice that 
the Court says that tax funds levied 
by local boards upon the property 
of local districts are ‘‘public funds’’ 
subject to the will of the legislature: 

The high school is a part of our State 
system of public schools, and the board 
of education of the high school district is 
simply an agency of the State created by 
the legislature for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the mandate of the constitution 
directing the General Assembly to provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all the children of the 
State may receive a good common school 
education. The board of education is not 
created in order to levy or collect taxes 
for the private benefit of the board, the 
taxpayers or the pupils residing in the 
district but to produce public funds for 
the purpose of providing a Statewide 
system of thorough and efficient free 
schools, and these taxes are public prop- 
erty in the hands of State agents for that 
purpose and are subject to the will of 
the legislature. 

Board of Education of Princeton High 
School District vs. Board of Education 
of Wyanet Community High School Dis- 
trict, IN, 314-87. 


Some Brief Extracts 


We quote brief extracts from a 
few more decisions that clearly im- 
ply that the legislature has full 
power and authority over all schools, 
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school boards, and school funds in 
all districts of the state. Of course 
this power and authority is accom- 
panied by the responsibility of mak- 
ing all these schools thorough and 
efficient. 

These bodies (boards of education) can 
exercise no other powers than expressly 
granted or such as may be necessary to 
carry into effect granted powers. 

School Directors vs. Anderson Fogel- 
man, Ill. 76-189. 

The board of school directors, though a 
corporation, is possessed of certain 
specially defined powers, and can exercise 
no others, except such as result, by fair 
implication, from the powers granted. 

Glidden vs. Hopkins, Ill. 47-525. 

It would seem to be too long and too 
firmly settled to be now questioned, that 
the whole school corporation, as the 
trustee of school property, is wholly 
within the control of the General Assem- 
bly, and may be changed at pleasure. 

Cravener vs. Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 133-145. 

No act of the General Assembly has 
ever granted the title of the school prop- 
erty and fund irrevocably to any body of 
persons. They have created corporate 
bodies to handle and control the fund for 
the use of the people, but that body has 
not parted with the power to control the 
fund in any mode they may choose for 
the use of the schools. They could, if 
disposed, deprive those to whom its 
management is intrusted of the fund and 
intrust it to others. Whilst the increase 
of the fund should be expended in sup- 
port of schools, the manner or the agency 
employed may be at all times controlled 
or changed by the State at pleasure. 

City of Chicago vs. The People, Il. 
80-38 4. 


How New York Meets the Issue 


We shall add here the expressions 
of a few prominent individuals who 
have made a careful study of state 
responsibility for education. On No- 
vember 6, 1925, a conference called 
by Governor Al Smith of New York 
met at Albany for the purpose of 
devising the best methods of financ- 
ing public education and of secur- 
ing the most effective educational 
administration. We quote below 
some brief extracts of speeches made 
at that conference. As you read 
them, please remember that one re- 
sult of the conference is that New 
York now appropriates nearly $80,- 
000,000 of state funds a year for 
education. 

Governor Smith himself said: 

There are plenty of forms of indirect 
taxation that cities can resort to, but 
they are unpopular and they won't do it. 
It would not be out of line for the state 
through a commission to make some 
definite suggestion as to what sources of 
indirect taxation may be resorted to by 
localities to help the education program. 
I am so clearly wedded to the theory of 
state responsibility for education that I 
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am unable to agree that we have only 
been turning in that direction recently. 
What we have been doing recently is 
giving more state aid to education; but 
it was always a state function. The fact 
is all police power, in the last analysis, 
reposes in the state itself, but we delegate 
it to localities, and the state maintains a 
comparatively small police force. By that 
same reasoning we have delegated our 
power in boards of education in the vari- 
ous localities, and the matter of concern 
to the state is when the locality steps 
over the line and interferes with properly 
constituted state authority, whether ap- 
pointed by the local officials or not. Ranged 
about that, of course, is the very funda- 
mental and basic governmental principle 
of home rule. That can be carried too 
far in matters of education. 

I have repeatedly said, and I believe it 
is pretty generally accepted, that educa- 
tion is a state function. All our court 
decisions and court procedure and debates 
in the constitutional convention indicate 
that it is state function, and that the 
localities of the state simply act as agents 
of the state in the discharge of their 
duties defined by statute in carrying on 
that function. Therefore, it is the duty 
of the state, in the first instance, to study 
conditions, to help localities, to bring 
localities into line, to be of benefit to 
them where it can. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, 
said: 

Education is a state function, and 
where it cannot be handled locally the 
state must stepin. * * * * It seems 
possible that something like the measure 
in Massachusetts could be arrived at, 
where the state income tax is much larg- 
er than is needed for ordinary state pur- 
poses. The state distributes the surplus 
to the localities most needing it. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia 
University, said: 

I was glad to hear Covernor Smith 
state that principle which has so lonz 
been acknowledged in the state of New 
York, namely, that education is a func- 
tion of the state; that local boards of edu- 
cation, after all, are the agents of the 
state as well as the representatives of the 
people. But that, arain, has its implica- 
tions for the administrative problems 
which confront us. We have developed a 
difficulty due to dual control. If a board 
of education represents the state, that 
board is the agent of the state. We have 
a right, then, to expect that that board 
has the responsibility for carrying out 
the mandates of the state. It thus repre- 
sents the people in their desire to provide 
education, and it must have full respon- 
sibility. If you deny that complete re- 
sponsibility, it seems that such a board 
may represent neither the state nor the 
people among whom its members are 
selected. 


What Buffalo Thinks 


Mrs. William F. Felton, President 
of the Board of Education, Buffalo, 
said: 
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It seems fair and logical that the state 
which mandates the service and the sal- 
aries should bear a much larger share 
than it now bears of the expenditure of 
that service and salary. The board of 
education of Buffalo believes that it 
should be guaranteed by law a fixed and 
proper share of the total municipal ex- 
penditures, and that to this minimum 
there should be added increased state aid 
on the basis of the state bearing a 50 
per cent share of the total expenditure 
for teachers’ salaries, the state’s quo.a 
not to exceed $1,500 for any teacher. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, a school prin- 
cipal of New York City, and former 
president of the N. E. A., said: 

I believe that the state alone should 
control and administer any tax in rela- 
tion to education. Wherever the tax 
levying power lies, and the apportionment 
of school moneys is laid, there will lie the 
control and policy of appointments. If it 
is left with local agencies, then the rights 
of the child, which are involved more 
than the rights of the teachers, will suf- 
fer. The schools under such plans come 
into conflict with other departments bet- 
ter equipped to make their demands 
known to the public. The questions in- 
volved in educational issues are often 
little known and understood by those 
outside of the school system. The board 
of education and the superintendent of 
schools should be the instrument by 
whom all school moneys are administered. 
Their responsibility should be fixed by 
state law, and it should not be left to 
local agencies. 

Dr. William J. O’Shea, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City, 
said: 

I do not wish to be socialistic, but it 
seems to me that where the proposed in- 
creased amount of money should come 
from is the wealthy, and in some form of 
taxation on luxuries. The immediate or 
exact and particular way of getting the 
increase should be left to a body who 
will seriously consider the matter. * * * 
The average salary paid in the city of 
New York is $2,800. If the state paid 
half that amount, we would be getting 
along fine. 


Opinion of President of U. S. 


We conclude this series of ex- 
pressions by quoting the President 
of the United States, as follows: 

While the political units of the district, 
the township, and the county should not 
fail to make whatever contribution they 
are able, nevertheless, since the wealth 
and resources of the different communi- 
ties vary, while the needs of the youth 
for education in the rich city and in the 
poor country are exactly the same, and 
the obligations of society toward them 
are exactly the same, it is proper that 
the State treasury should be called on to 
supply the needed deficiency. The State 
must contribute, set the standards, and 
provide supervision if society is to dis- 
charge its full duty not only to the youth 
of the country ,but even to itself. 
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Calvin Coolidge, in School Life, Sept. 
1924, 

Conclusions : 

Teachers and other people work- 
‘ng for educational progress in IIli- 
~ois must realize the necessity for 
‘he following general program, and 
~ust follow it if we are to make 
nrogress : 

1. The State must set certain def- 
‘nite minimum standards of length 
of school term, attendance, teacher 
«ualifications, course of study, equip- 
ment, supervision, organization and 
administration, and must require 
every local unit to meet such mini- 
mum .standards. 

2. The State must appropriate suf- 
ficient money to enable every local 
unit to meet the minimum legal 
standards and must distribute this 
money* in such a way as not to re- 
cuire any local unit to tax itself 
beyond a reasonable limit. 

R. C. Moore. 


Most Modern School 








A roof which has provisions for play- 
ground apparatus, provisions for conduct- 
ing open-air classes for anaemic children. 
and outside iron stairways so parents 
may use the roof on hot summer even- 
ines, is just one of the many features 
of the plans for the most modern public 
school structure ever produced which 
were presented to Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago recently by the city school board. 
The roofs will be of concrete and will be 
surrounded by an eight-foot wall. 

All future elementary schools would 
be built alike in appearance, structurally 
and in ground layout. Some will be 
built larger than others, depending upon 
the population of the neighborhood to be 
served. The buildings will be three 
stories high, but of sufficient strength to 
permit an additional story at a nominal 
cost. 

All buildings will be glazed with a new 
type of glass, which permits the health- 
ful rays of the sun to enter. 

The buildings will contain gymnasiums, 


auditoriums, music rooms and lunch 
rooms. They will be set back from the 
sidewalk. 


Playgrounds for small children will be 
set apart in the rear of the building. 

Unsightly power houses will be elim- 
inated through the substitution of low 
pressure boilers for the present high 
pressure plants. 





A school directory which includes the 
rules and regulations of the Board of 
Education, a complete and up-to-date 
list of school personnel, and a summary 
of the school work last year is now being 
issued by Superintendent Curtis of Alton 
schools. 





There were 5,969 pupils in Ogle Coun- 
ty Schools last year according to the 
annual report issued recently by County 
Superintendent Leland T. Hanson. 
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More Teachers Than Positions in Illinois 


Certification of Teachers Is One of Most Important Duties 
of County Superintendent; Criticisms Were Frequent 


The certification of teachers is one 
of the most important duties of the 
county superintendent. The supply 
of teachers is much greater than the 
number of teaching positions in IIli- 
nois at this time. Probably every 
county in the state has more prop- 
erly certificated teachers who desire 
to teach than there are teaching 
positions. Notwithstanding this fact 
there will be numerous applications 
for emergency or provisional certif- 
icates. The law gives to the county 
superintendent very large power in 
determining whether a temporary 
certificate shall be granted. Sec- 
tion 7 of the certificating law au- 
thorizes the county superintendent 
to issue a provisional certificate 
valid for one year to persons who 
have met the requirements for ad- 
mission to the examination for sec- 
ond grade certificate, have written 
the examination and have failed to 
make the required grades. It is ob- 
vious that this provision of law is 
not to be used by the county super- 
intendent except in such instances as 
the good of the schools require. At 
one time this provision was neces- 
sary. It is the opinion of most 
school people in Illinois that it is 
rarely if ever necessary to issue a 
provisional certificate under present 
conditions. 

The same section (7) authorizes 
the county superintendent to issue 
an emergency certificate of any 
grade to any person whom he deems 
qualified in eases of emergency. This 
certificate is valid only until the 
next subsequent examination. This 
provision also was at one time essen- 
tial to the operation of the present 
eertificating law. An emergency 
may arise at any time making the 
use of this provision of law quite 
advisable, but surely no county su- 
perintendent will resort to the use 
of an emergency certificate unless 
there is a real emergency which can- 
not be met otherwise without injury 
to the schools. 


Criticisms Were Frequent 


In the earlier years of the opera- 
tion of the present certificating law 
this office was frequently criticised 
because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing teachers’ certificates. Within 
the last ‘year or two we have prob- 
ably received more letters from 
patrons of the public schools claim- 
ing that persons are permitted to 
teach without due preparation. Pub- 


lie opinion has changed concerning 
the preparation of the teacher. We 
are frequently told by the patrons 
of a school district that their teacher 
has proven incompetent. 

In nearly all instances of this 
kind an investigation shows that the 
teacher thus reported unsatisfactory 
is one who has not attended a 
normal school or college. 

An overwhelming majority of 
superintendents and principals fav- 
ored the enactment of Senate Bill 
No. 180 proposing to increase the 
requirements for beginning teach- 
ing. That bill was lost in the House. 
There is certainly a serious need of 
a higher minimum preparation for 
beginning teaching. Little can be 
done in this matter without legisla- 
tion, but county superintendents 
have an opportunity to assist in plac- 
ing teachers in their county. Of 
course, you will endeavor to use the 
best material that you have. You 
may be criticised because of your 
refusal to resort to the use of tem- 
porary certificates whereby some 
less competent person may be per- 
mitted to teach. You can well 
afford to subject yourself to this 
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form of criticism. It is certainly 
the duty of the county superin- 
tendents and of the State Examin- 
ing Board to use whatever authority 
the law gives to them in securing 
teachers for the public schools of the 
best possible training and ability. 


Definite Conditions Fixed 


The law fixes definite conditions 
whereby certificaves may be issued, 
registered, or renewed. All these 
provisions should be very thorough- 
ly observed and obeyed. War con- 
ditions may have seemed to justify 
a degree of leniency. No word of 
criticism is intended for any official 
who may have used his best judg- 
ment in meeting unusual conditions 
caused by an extreme shortage of 
teachers. There is now, however, 
no excuse for an effort to encourage 
any one not properly qualified to 
teach in the public schools. The pub- 
lie generally is well aware that any 
school board may find a properly 
qualified teacher properly certif- 
icated to fill amy vacancy. The 
public will have little patience with 
a school official Who should in any 
way assist in the certification or 
employment of a teacher not prop- 
erly qualified. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. L. Whittenberg, 
Secretary, State Examining Board. 


Illinois Modern Language Meet Comin, 


Next Meetin3 Will Be Held at High S:hool Conference at 
University of Illinois November 18 and 19 


At the last annual meeting of the 
High School Conference, held at the 
University of Illinois, the Illinois 
Modern Language Association was 
formed. The officers elected for the 
present year were: President, Pro- 
fessor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, University 
of Illinois; Vice President, Professor 
Harry Kurz, Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Secretary, Miss Myra 
Mather,Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Illinois; Treasurer, Miss Ruth 
R. Maxweil, 724 Erie Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of the foregoing of- 
ficers and the following persons: 
Professor D. H. Carnahan, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Professor John Van 
Horne, Uinversity of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Williams, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Professor Peter 
Hagbolt, Chicago University High 
School. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the approaching High School Con- 
ference, November 18th and 19th, at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. An unusually attractive 


program has been planned for this 
meeting and it is hoped that there 
will be a larger attendance than 
usual. As the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation is to have all the language 
teachers of the State keep in close 
touch with each other and with their 
common problems, it is hoped that 
every foreign language teacher in 
the State will feel it a duty to be- 
long to the Association. One of the 
objects was to publish a small bul- 
letin of information. As the dues 
have been made very moderate, fifty 
cents per year, this will not be done 
until a larger number of teachers of 
the State join. We have been using 
our present funds in connection with 
the forthcoming meeting. 
J. D. Fitz-Gerald, 
President. 





Officials of the University of Illinois 
estimate that every day in college means 
$9 to a man. It is a pity that the stu- 
dent cannot earn that amount while he 
is going to school. Then dad would 
have a chance to enjoy life. 





Book Week to Be Observed Nov. 13 to 16 


Teachers Should Make Fitting Plans to Encourage Reading of Right Books; 
Miss Mildred Bush of Peoria Library Tells of Activities 


APPY is the teacher whose 

pupils have formed the 

reading habit and a taste 

for good literature! Her 
work is easy and her association 
with her pupils is inspiring. Happy 
are the parents of such children, if 
these parents really understand 
what promotes the culture, happi- 
ness and real success of their chil- 
dren. And happy are the children 
themselves; for they are growing 
mentally and spiritually as God 
meant them to grow,—by feeding on 
rich mental and spiritual food. 

But not all teachers and parents 
are pleased with the mental and 
spiritual food of their children; for 
some children are forming perverted 
ideals. Some school pupils are ab- 
sorbing the ‘‘gutter literature’’ so 
flamboyantly displayed on many 
news stands, a few gloat over the 
suggestive pictures in so-called ‘‘art 
magazines,’’ and a few come to 
school with minds so full of exciting 
and sensuous movies displayed on 
the sereen the night before that 
there is little room for elevating 
thought or inspiring ideals. 


Observe Book Week 


Therefore, the schools of Illinois 
should observe Book Week, Novem- 
ber 13-19, by making an intense and 
carefully planned effort to encour- 
age children to read good books 
that are interesting and pure, in- 
structive and inspiring. And just 
here we cannot refrain from saying 
that no mistake can be made in ree- 
ommending the books chosen and sold 
by the Illinois Pupils Reading Cir- 
ele, D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

There are hundreds of suggestions 
we might make concerning methods 
to use in observing book week. But 
probably the best we can do here 
is to publish the results of a contest 
in methods conducted last year, and 
an account of a very successful plan 
used in Peoria. 

If our readers who teach in the 
country believe that the plans out- 
lined are not well adapted to one- 
teacher country schools, they should 
devise a suitable plan or ask their 
county superintendent to devise one 
for them. In the absence of a better 
plan, you might try the following: 
If your school does not have the 
books recommended by the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle for this year, 


you and your pupils should petition 
your board of directors to purchase 
them and pay for them out of the 
district funds. Many teachers in 
districts whose directors will not 
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purchase books with school funds 
have box socials, pie suppers, or use 
other methods of raising the money 
to buy the reading circle books. 
When the books come, take an hour 
a day for a week to read and discuss 


their contents. Get the children to 
read them and discuss them with 
each other, or to reproduce the 
stories orally before the school or 
before their classmates. Encourage 
the children to take the books home 
to read, and try to get the parents 
to see the great value of building 
up at least a small library of chil- 
dren’s books in the home. 

Now we shall give the two meth- 
ods of observance that won prizes 
last year, and will follow these by 
an article by Mildred Bush, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Peoria Public Li- 
brary. 

In 1926, a Book Week Contest 
was conducted jointly by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the National Association of 
Book Publishers. A prize of fifty 
dollars was offered to the federated 
club which adopted ‘‘the most prac- 
tical plan for year-round promotion 
of children’s reading in the commu- 
nity.’’ For the second best plan, a 
prize of twenty-five dollars was 
given. 
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We are proud to say that the first 
prize was won by the Woman’s Club 
of Marion, Illinois. The second prize 
went to the Siena Alumnae Club, 
San Francisco, California. Believ- 
ing that these plans will be helpful 
to our readers in planning for Book 
Week this year, we are giving them 
in condensed form. 


Marion Woman’s Club, Marion, III. 
FIRST PRIZE 


The Division of Library Extension of 
the Marion Woman’s Club formed a Book 
Week committee including a bookseller, a 
librarian, the superintendent of schools, 
a newspaper woman, representatives of 
the Rotary and Lions Clubs, the Boy 
Scout executive, a member of the Camp 
Fire Girls Board, and a representative of 
the Ministerial Alliance. This Committee 
formulated plans for Book Week observ- 
ance and for projects which would keep 
the subject of children’s reading before 
the town the year round. 

During Book Week, a member of the 
Woman’s Club visited each of the eight 
local schools, telling stories in each room 
and urging the children to read more 
books. She gave a brief talk about the 
authors of the stories she told and men- 
tioned the titles of other books. The 
librarian and her assistant also visited 
each grade, giving the pupils personal 
invitations to come to the library, and the 
children visited the library in groups of 
forty to eighty, with their teachers, dur- 
ing Book Week. 


A Book for Each Child 


Every member of the Marion Womans 
Club promised to buy at least one child 
a book for a Christmas gift, in order to 
create a demand at the local bookstore 
for the better books. The bookseller dis- 
played books recommended by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs during De 
cember. 

To encourage year-round reading by 
school children, a plan for monthly book 
contests with awards of book prizes from 
selected lists by club women was devel- 
oped. A contest is held in a different 
school each month, the pupils in certain 
classes reading books and making brief 
reports on them, and being graded fifty 
per cent for selection, thirty for number 
of books read, ten for opinion and ten 
for review. Prizes are given by club 
women and others. 


Story-Telling Program 

A program of story-telling in the 
Marion library auditorium on Saturday 
afternoons throughout the year has also 
been arranged, with special plans for holi- 
day events. 

Community library teas for adults are 
held once a month, with reviews of books, 
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travel books being discussed at January 
and February meetings, books for better 
homes in March, poetry and drama in 
April, biographies in May, etc. 

Monthly lists of books appropriate for 
gifts for ail ages appear in the two daily 
papers, and printed booklists are given 
to library patrons. 

The Camp Fire Girls make book reviews 
a feature of their meetings throughout 
the year. 

The ministers preach on the importance 
of reading frequently and are cooperating 
with all of the projects undertaken by 
the Woman’s Club. 


Siena Alumnae Club—San Francisco, 
California 
SECOND PRIZE 

The Siena Alumnae Club in San Fran- 
cisco, whose membership is made up of 
graduates of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, formulated an extensive 
plan for emphasis on children’s reading 
throughout the year. 

Programs for children are held at the 
club house each month and all children 
who are associated in any way with mem- 
bers are invited. The children’s meetings 
take place in an attractive reading room, 
whose walls are lined with books. 


“Book Week Party” 


At the “Book Week Party” for children 
in November, the boys and girls took from 
the bookcases books which they had read, 
told a little of the story to the other 
children, then gave their own opinions 
of the books, and the other children gave 
their judgments of the books, also. In 
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this way, their interest in reading books 
which they had not known before was 
aroused. 

At Christmas time a “Literary Christ- 
mas Tree” was planned, each child receiv- 
ing a gift of a book, and the children 
themselves bringing things they had 
made, such as book-marks, book covers, 
book diaries, scrap-books of authors’ 
photographs and illustrations. 

At the January meeting each child 
brings a book which he has received for 
Christmas and shares it with the other 
children. 

In February each child brings a book 
as a Valentine gift for the children in a 
nearby hospital. “Hero Day” is also ob- 
served in February and each child starts 
a book diary in which he lists the books 
he has read and his opinion of them. 

“Author’s Day” is observed in March. 
Members of the Siena Club tell stories of 
the lives of authors of children’s books. 

In April there is an Easter party with 
story-telling, and book prizes are awarded 
to the winners of the Easter Egg Hunt 
contest. 

In May on Mothers’ Day each mother 
tells of the books she liked best as a 
child. 

Vacation Reading Club 


During the summer a Vacation Reading 
Club is formed and the children who go 
away, describe on their return to the city, 
the books they have read during the 
summer. 

In September, a club story-teller, who is 
known as the “Book Fairy,” reads from a 

collection of poems for children, and the 
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children recite or read their own favorite 
verses. 

In October the program includes famil- 
iar songs and stories, one child telling 
an incident from a well-known story and 
the other children guessing the title of 
the book and the character represented. 





Our Book Week activities of last 
year were the most successful and 
effective in producing results we 
have ever planned. 

Believing that unless we got the 
children themselves to work, we were 
not accomplishing any real and last- 
ing good in these various Book Week 
activities, we decided to organize a 
‘Book Week Committee’’ composed 
of the children themselves. Accord- 
ingly we called the principals of the 
various schools (both public and 
parochial) and asked that they send 
us On a given morning a boy and a 
girl from each of the three upper 
grades. We further asked that the 
six children chosen should be intel- 
ligent and fond of books. Fortunate- 
ly, there is a very fine spirit of co- 
operation between the schools and 
our Children’s Department so the 
principals unhesitatingly granted 
our request. 

Eager to Work 

When the boys and girls arrived 
with their pencils and note books, 
we first asked them how many of 
them had ever been members of a 
committee before, then assured them 





This committee was appointed by the principals of the various public and paro- 
chial schools of Peoria and worked under the direction of the Children’s Department 
of the Peoria Public Library. See article beginning in third column above by Miss 
Mildred Bush, Children’s Librarian. 
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what an important job was theirs. 
We further told them by way of a 
little inspiration that the school chil- 
dren make up 20 per cent of any 
community, and that any project 
that concerns a fifth of the commu- 
nity is a very important proposition. 
Of course, after that bit of psychol- 
ogy, they were eager to start, and 
the harder the task the better. We 
first told them about the Week 
itself, how it started, and what were 
its present ideals and aims. Next 
we suggested various ways of bring- 
ing the Week to the notice of the 
other children, and we especially 
charged them with the mission of 
‘‘putting it over’’ in their own 
schools. The children responded en- 
thusiastically and made many intel- 
ligent and unusual suggestions. One 
of the chief things they did was to 
make lists. Each child in a room 
handed in to the Committee a list 
of 10 books which he felt every 
child in his grade should read and 
like. Then from the 50 or more 
lists submitted the 10 best books 
were chosen by the room, carefully 
copied in ink and signed by the 
committee members, then posted in 
our Department and also printed in 
the daily papers. The dears did 
labor over those lists and they were 
surprisingly good. 


Have Posters Made 


Another stunt was making posters, 
and we received some really beauti- 
ful and original ones, several hun- 
dred in fact. But the very best 
achievement of all we felt to be the 
talks given by the committee mem- 
bers either in assembly or in the 
lower grades. One principal called 
me up the next day and asked what 
in the world we had done to those 
children. Rather alarmed I in- 
quired what he meant, and he 
replied that the children had come 
back, asked for an assembly of all 
the grades and had made as good five 
minute talks as he had ever heard 
anywhere. Incidentally we got over 
200 new library members from that 
school. Of course, the secret of the 
whole thing was in giving them that 
bit of responsibility which pre- 
supposed the ability to respond. 
And even yet, occasionally a child 
comes in and asks shyly, ‘‘You re- 
member me don’t you, Miss Bush? 
I’m one of the Committee Members’’ 
(with very large capitals). 


Many Other Ideas 


You might be interested to know 
one or two of the things we have 
done in previous years. Of course, 
there are always talks to Mother’s 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
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and like organizations. Two years 
ago we had a contest in the schools, 
at which time the children repre- 
sented various famous characters in 
children’s literature. Our plan first 
was to have just a few of these with 
a story or part of a story about each 
character. The children were so en- 
thusiastic, however, we had to beg 
the use of our largest theater. The 
book store, cooperating with us, 
built on the stage a large book from 
which the characters stepped and 
were introduced by the gaily cos- 
tumed Arabian Story-teller. It was 
charming, from the dear little Water 
Babies with not a stitch on but the 
white tissue paper frills around their 
ankles, wrist, necks and tummies to 
the really beautiful pictures of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and of Jessie Wil- 
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cox Smith’s group from Little 
Women. Prominent club women 
acted as judges and awarded the 
prizes, donated by the same book 
store, to a group representing ‘‘The 
Elves and the Shoemaker’’ and 
** Alice in Wonderland.’’ The theater 
was packed and for weeks after- 
ward the books including the char- 
acters represented could never be 
found on the shelves. 

Another activity of that same 


_ year was an exhibit of old books in 


comparison with present day books 
for children. This, too, proved so 
interesting that the books sent in 
far exceeded our available space and 
another of our progressive book 
stores allowed us to use their entire 
front window space for that exhibit. 


County Superintendents’ Salaries Raised 


Incrcase to Be Paid Beginning with First Month's Salary of 
New Term According to Attorney General's Opinion 


We have received a few questions 
asking when the increased salaries 
provided by the 55th General As- 
sembly for county superintendents 
are to be paid. The same question 
arose in September 1919, just after 
thé last previous increase was made, 
and the State Auditor at that time 
asked the Attorney General for an 
opinion to guide him. The present 
State Auditor is following the same 
opinion and is paying the increase 
beginning with the first month’s 
salary of the new term beginning 
August 1, 1927, which is in accord- 
ance with the intention and under- 
standing of the General Assembly 
when the bill was passed. 

The opinion given the State Au- 
ditor by the Attorney General in 
1919 and followed by the State au- 
ditor at that time and by the present 
Auditor, is as follows: 


Report of Attorney General, 1919-20 
Edward J. Brundage 
Opinion No. 9602, Sept. 18, 1919 
Andrew Russel, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 
17th instant, in which you call attention 
to the aet passed by the Fifty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly (Senate Bill No. 162) 
which amends section 27 of the Fees and 
Salaries Act for an increase in the com- 
pensation allowed county superintendents 
of schools, and ask to be advised whether 
such amendatory act applies to county 
superintendents of schools who were 
elected in November, 1918, but whose 
term of office did not begin until the first 
Monday of August, 1919. 

In reply, I will say that section 5 of 
the School Law, chapter 122, Hurd’s 
Statutes, 1917, as amended by the act of 


June 28, 1915, provides for the election 
of a county superintendent of schools in 
each county in the State, on Tuesday 
next after the first Monday of November, 
1918, and quadriennially thereafter, who 
shall enter upon the duties of said office 
on the first Monday of August next after 
his election. It will be noted that by the 
express terms of the statute the terms 
of office of the county superintendents of 
schools elected in November, 1919, did not 
begin until the first Monday of August 
of this present year. The act passed by 
the Fifty-first General Assembly, amend- 
ing section 27 of the Fees and Salaries 
Act, was a law before the first Monday of 
August and was in effect prior to the 
date of the commencement of the term 
of office of county superintendents of 
schoo's elected in 1918. 

It is the holding of this department 
that the provisions of section 11, article 
IX of the Constitution which prohibits 
any change in the compensation of mu- 
nicipal officers, elected or appointed for 
a definite term, during such term, does 
not apply to an act of the General Assem- 
bly which increases the compensation of 
an office, when such act becomes a law 
and is effective prior to the commence- 
ment of the term of the office to which 
such increase of compensation is to apply 

It follows from what is said above that 
the holding of this department on the 
question submitted by you is that county 
superintendents of schools elected in No 
vember, 1918, but whose term of office did 
not commence until the first Monday of 
August, 1919, are entitled to the increase 
in compensation provided for by said act 
amending section 27 of the Fees and 
Salaries Act. 





Edwardsville will have a new high 
school gymnasium and auditorium as 
the result of a $50,000 bond issue. 
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Rural One-Teacher Schools Are Decreasin}, 


Illinois Still Has Much Larger Number of One-Teacher Schools 
Than Any Other State; Should Abolish Many 


Mr. Ray R. Roudebush contrib 
ted an article on School Consolida- 
tion in Indiana for the September 
number of the American School Board 
Journal, from which we glean certain 
facts that ought to be of interest to 
citizens of Illinois, where we have 
nearly 12,000 separate school dis- 
tricts, about 11,000 of which have 
one-teacher schools and many of 
them very few pupils. 

The numbers of one-teacher school 
districts in Indiana at different 
times are given as follows: In 1870, 
8625 districts; 1880, 9,044; 1890, 
8.943; 1900, 8,321; 1910, 6,693 ; 1920, 
4,936 ; 1927, 2,725. 

Notice that since 1880 the number 
of one-teacher districts has decreas- 
ed 6,319, or about 70 per cent; and 
that in the brief period of the last 
seven years that has been a decrease 
of 2,211, or 44.8 per cent. 


Decrease in Number of Districts 


These amazing decreases in num- 
ber of districts were made by con- 
solidation of small districts into 
larger ones. There are 1,402 consol- 
idated districts in Indiana. Some 
of these still have one-teacher 
schools, but most of them have more 
than one teacher each. There are 
actually three counties, Hancock, 
Delaware and Marion, that have no 
one-teacher schools. 

The main factor promoting con- 
solidation is the law of 1901, which 
provides for the abandonment of a 
district upon petition by a majority 
of its legal voters, and which per- 
mits township trustees to cause the 
abandonment of any district having 
an average daily attendance of 12 or 
less for the previous year; a law of 
1907 requires abandonment of schools 
having A. D. A. of 12 or less, and 
permits abandonment up to 15 
pupils in A. D. A. Of course the 
abandonment of a district in any 
case means its consolidation with 
another district or other districts. 

Free transportation of pupils to 
school is also a powerful aid to con- 
solidation. In 1926, the number of 
wagons employed for such transpor- 
tation in Indiana was 561 at an 
average cost of $1.84 per wagon per 
day. 


Rural Schools Being Combined 


Another educational news item 
says that Mr. M. L. Jacobson, state 
director of rural education in Min- 


nesota, is recommending the elimina- 
tion of all rural schools with an en- 
rollment of less than 14 pupils and 
their consolidation into larger dis- 
stricts. If such a recommendation 
or such a law as they have in In- 
diana were carried out here in IIli- 
nois it would mean the elimination 
of thousands of schools. 

The West Virginia School Journal 
for September reports that the legis- 
lature of that State had just enacted 
a law which it describes as follows: 
boards authorized to establish, con- 
solidate or abolish schools; schools 
may be closed when average attend- 
ance for two months is less than ten; 
teacher of abandoned school to re- 
ceive no further salary; board 
authorized to transport pupils under 
regulations of state board of educa- 
tion; boards shall expend for trans- 
portation of pupils beyond two-mile 
limit proportionate part, if neces- 
sary, of funds due such pupils 
divided upon per capita basis. 

Illinois has a larger number of 
school districts than any other state. 
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We have about four times as many 
one-teacher schools as Indiana. 
Many of our little districts have 
very few pupils. The boast of IIli- 
nois is its wonderful system of hard 
roads. The State is now receiving 
about $15,000,000 a year in automo- 
bile licenses and an estimated $6.- 
000,000 a year from gasoline tax, all 
of which is to be used to build more 
hard roads. The counties are to re- 
ceive about $6,000,000 a year from 
gasoline to improve secondary roads. 
Therefore, it must seem to the 
people of some of the other states 
that we are both stupid and extrav- 
agant in maintaining such an enor- 
mous number of small school dis- 
tricts. Some of these days there 
will be a revulsion of feeling by the 
people of Illinois against this sit- 
uation and a strong demand for 
consolidation or some other means 
of establishing larger district units 
Therefore, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or the Teachers 
Association, or both working to- 
gether, ought to work out a more 
definite and practical plan than we 
now have and have it ready to pre- 
sent to the legislature.—R. C. M. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton Makes Important Report 


N. E. A. Meeting Heard Preliminary Revort By Chairman of Committee 
on Delegate Representation and Kindred Subjects 


Probably the most important re- 
port made at the Seattle meeting of 
the N. E. A. was by Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, Chairman of the Committee on 
Delegate Representation and Kin- 
dred Subjects. He submitted a pre- 
liminary report with the by-laws and 
the proposed amendments in paral- 
lel columns. The amendments are to 
carry out the recommendations that 
we are giving below. He recom- 
mended further that no action be 
taken for a year in order to give all 
members time to give the matter 
eareful consideration, which ex- 
plains why we are publishing the 
recommendations here: 

1. That to the Board of Directors be 
restored their rightful powers which have 
been usurped by the Executive Committee. 

2. That the basis of representation be 
made uniform. Now each State is entitled 
to five delegates for its first 500 members 
and one for each additional 500, but city 
and county local associations may have 
one for each 100 members. The absurdity 
of the present plan is well illustrated by 
the legal representation of the city of 
Philadelphia and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania: Philadelphia may have 40 dele 
gates; Pennsylvania, 36. To the credit 
of Philadelphia be it said that when the 
national convention was held in that city 


in 1926, she appointed no delegates and 
that for the Seattle convention she desig- 
nated her three State delegates to repre- 
sent that city. Her generous action has 
won for her the praise of the nation. She 
has shown the way and it will probably 
not be long before the state will be made 
the unit of representation in the N. E. A 

3. That the number of delegates to the 
representative assembly be reduced to 
500. Alarmists thought the lid would 
blow off when this suggestion was made, 
but nothing happened Dr. Claxton 
stated that the representative assembly 
with its possible 1,700 members was too 
big for comfort, that it was a passive, 
listening body rather than a legislative 
body, and that the larger portion came 
from the state where the convention was 
held and from edjoinine states leaving 
many states without representation. If 
the number is reduced and if the N. E. A. 
pays a larger portion of delevates’ ex- 
penses, every state can have proper rep- 
resentation regardless of where the con- 
vention is held. 





It is well to travel all over America; 
then you can be amused when one state 
pokes fun at another. 





It won’t be hard for the graduate to 
begin at the bottom; he’s almost at the 
bottom of Dad’s pocketbook now, 





Children Need Moral and Civie Teaching? 


Believes Dr. Earnest Horn of the State University of Iowa; Says 
Methods Are Organized Around Ideals and Life Situations 


LTHOUGH it is an undis- 
puted fact that important 
indirect moral values result 
from the teaching of liter- 

ature, history, and art, from the 
socialized recitation, and from stu- 
dent responsibility for self-govern- 
ment, yet the present situation in 
this country seems to demand that 
in addition to these indirect influ- 
ences, there must be direct moral 
and eivie instruction. Those who 
say that morals are too subtle and 
too indefinite to be taught directly, 
or that pupils cannot understand 
such problems, either have not tried 
to teach children by direct methods, 
or have not gone about the job 
frankly and with sympathy for the 
child’s point of view. tes 

At present there are two principal 
methods of organizing courses in 
moral instruction; first, an organiza- 
tion about ideals, and second, an 
organization about typical life sit- 
uations. 

Organization Around Ideals 


Dr. W. W. Charters, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, holds that ideals 
ean and should be taught direct- 
ly.t. Although organizing his course 
of study around ideals, Dr. Charters 
gives for each ideal a large number 
of situations and ‘‘trait actions’’. 
For example, the chief classes of sit- 
uations given under honesty are: 
money, propetty, statements, prom- 
ises, social relations, rules, direc- 
tions, orders, games, class recitations, 
examinations, tests, and preparing 
lessons. The following examples, 
from his detailed list of situations 
involving honesty in connection with 
statements, illustrates how he uses 
situations to build ideals: 

1. ‘‘You make statements about 

yourself.’’ 

(a) ‘“‘You need an excuse 
for an unjustified absence from 
school.’’ 

(b) ‘‘You are required to re- 
port on your outside reading.’’ 

(ce) ‘‘Your new suit is ruin- 
ed, and your father asks you 
how you did it.”’ 

‘*You make statements about 
other people.” 

(a) ‘‘You accuse another 
person of some misdeed.’’ 

(b) ‘‘ You dislike an individ- 
ual, and you have an oppor- 

*Charters, W. W., Elementary School 
Journal, Volume XXV, February, 1925, 
pp. 424-36, and March, 1926, pp. 507-17. 


tunity to make statements 
reflecting on his character.’’ 
**Miscellaneous.”’ 

(a) ‘‘You are asked the 
price of something you own, 
and you want it to seem very 
expensive.”’ 

(b) ‘*You tell a story about 
things you are supposed to 
have seen,”’ 


Organization Around Situations 


An examination of the articles 
which Dr. Charters has published on 
this subject shows that the meat of 
his plan is the list of concrete sit- 
uations. It is better, in the writer’s 
judgment, to organize the course in 
moral and civic instruction around 
the chief classes of moral and civic 
situations. The conduct units in- 
volved in meeting these situations 
satisfactorily should be the begin- 





Increased Enrollment 
Distributed Unevenly 


According to a table published in 
the Educational Press Bulletin for 
September, the enrollment of pupils 
in the public schools of Illinois in- 
creased from 983,924 in 1926 to 
1,331,329 in 1926, which was an in- 
crease of 347,405 or 35.3 per cent 
in the period of twenty years. 


But this large increase in enroll- 
ment has not been evenly distribut- 
ed over the state. A study of the 
table shows that the counties con- 
taining large cities or the suburbs 
of Chicago or rapid development of 
mines and other industries have in- 
creased rapidly, while in many 
cases agricultural counties have 
actually decreased. For example 
the increases in what may be called 
urban or industrial counties in per 
cents are as follows: Franklin, 
205.5; DuPage, 130.6; Lake, 99.8; 
Cook, 84.2; Williamson, 64; Madi- 
son, 62.8; Macon, 58.2; Peoria, 33.5. 
The following almost purely agri- 
cultural counties decreased by the 
following per cents: Fayette, 20.5; 
Woodford, 21.4; Brown, 23.9; Schuy- 
ler, 25.6; Cumberland, 26.2; Hamil- 
ton, 35.4; Wayne, 28.8; Jasper, 40.8. 

The increase in pupil enrollment 
in Cook County alone was 269,561, 
while in all the other 101 counties 
it was only 77,844. In other words, 
Cook County with its metropolis 
and its suburbs gained nearly 3% 
times as much in school pupil en- 
rollment as all the rest of the state. 
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ning and the end of moral and civie 
instruction. In such instruction 
ideals play an important part, but 
they develop inductively out of a 
consideration of the concrete sit- 
uations and therefore are incidental 
to the direct teaching of good con. 
duct in these situations. Such a 
plan is not likely to degenerate into 
mere talk or empty generalizations 
about abstract qualities of character. 
It keeps the minds of teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils upon conduct, which 
is the aim of all moral instruction. 
A critical study of an experimental 
trial of this method during the past 
two years indicates that schools may 
look with confidence to direct in- 
struction organized about concrete 
situations as a means of a definite 
improvement of moral and eivie 
conduct. 


The Problem of Method 


An illustration of what is meant 
by concrete situations will serve to 
make clear the preceding paragraphs 
as well as to illustrate the most im- 
portant principles which should be 
observed in teaching. In a middle 
western city the children in going 
to school cut across lots. Lawns 
were damaged, shrubbery broken 
down, and flower beds ruined. The 
first grade teacher saw in this sit- 
uation a need for moral instruction. 
She could have lectured her pupils 
on that point and laid down rules, 
but having been trained to give a 
different type of moral instruction 
she did not do that. Rather, she 
went about the job frankly and di- 
rectly. She took her pupils out to 
see some of these lots with the dam- 
aged lawns, shrubbery, and flower 
beds. She asked them if they saw 
anything there that they would not 
like if they owned the property. 
She asked the pupils how they 
thought the householders felt about 
the damage. The children saw very 
readily that the householders, of 
course, would not like to have their 
property harmed in any way. 

She might have stopped at that 
point by saying, ‘‘Let’s not do that 
any more.’’ Instead, she asked, 
‘*How can we be sure that we stop 
cutting across these lots?’’ 

The pupils discussed a plan for 
stopping this trespass and they did 
stop it. They soon observed, how- 
ever, that the pupils of the other 
grades were cutting across the lawns. 
They asked whether they ought not 
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to try to get the rest of the pupils 
to stop damaging these properties. 
Again they formulated their plan of 
action. They went to the house- 
holders and apologized to them, ex- 
plaining that they really had not 
meant to do any damage. They 
asked the owners’ permission to put 
up signs opposite the places where 
most of the damage had been done. 
The pupils made these signs them- 
selves and put them up. Then they 
planned short speeches and chose 
representatives to go to the other 
grades in the school to make an ap- 
peal to them to stop cutting across 
lots. They also posted little girls 
and boys opposite these corners near 
the school to remind boys and girls 
that they should not cut across the 
lots. 


Apply Learning Directly 


Now the teacher could have let 
the matter stop there. She had ob- 
tained results in terms of conduct. 
Instead she led her pupils to apply 
what they had learned to other sit- 
uations. She asked them if they 
could think of other instances where 
they had, without thinking, dam- 
aged the property of others. Two 
children suggested that they remem- 
bered sliding down a neighbor’s hay 
stack; others that they had been 
playing in an empty building with- 
out the permission of the owner, and 
so on, until the blackboard was full 
of a variety of cases of trespass. 

Then, working sympathetically, 
she led the children to state the gen- 
eral principles or ideals that they 
should keep in mind in all these sit- 
uations. Each child who had been 
trespassing was led to plan how not 
to trespass in the future. 

Notice the essential steps in this 
teaching. First, it started with a 
eonerete situation that could be 
readily understood by the children. 
Second, the pupils themselves were 
allowed to sense what was wrong in 
that situation. Third, the pupils 
were allowed to formulate for them- 
selves a plan for right conduct. 
Fourth, they were allowed to carry 
it out, and they were left with the 
feeling that they had not done their 
job until it was carried out. Mere 
talking was seen not to be enough. 
Fifth, they were encouraged to plan 
for transferring what they had 
learned in this situation to other sit- 
uations of a similar type; and Sixth, 
they were guided in formulating in 
their own words and for themselves 
principles of conduct to govern 
them in the future. Finally, provi- 
sion should be made for an occa- 
sional checking up of the number of 
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times that each child has responded 
correctly in similar situations. 

Initiative and Self-Expression 

Do you see that pupil initiative 
and proper self-expression were 
emphasized in all that this teacher 
did? Her teaching illustrates how 
one can combine all of the good that 
is claimed for freedom on the part 
of children with a definite sense of 
responsibility on their part. Here 
you have all of the benefits claimed 
by the disciplinarians coupled with 
the best that is claimed by those 
who emphasize freedom and self- 
expression. 

Direct instruction, of the type 
just described, is now to be found in 
a number of public schools. Teach- 
ers who have assisted in teaching 
such lessons have been asked to be 
very critical about results. They 
have been asked several questions: 
First, is this less concrete and under- 
standable than other subjects? 
Without exception they say ‘‘No, it 
is more concrete.’’ The child can 
understand not only exactly what 
it is that he is supposed to be work- 
ing out, but also why he is supposed 
to be working it out. Second, these 
teachers have been asked to tell 
whether or not this is less inter- 
esting than other subjects in the 
school. They say that it is more in- 
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teresting. Third, they have been 
asked to judge critically whether it 
is not more important for the com- 
munity and for the children than 
other studies in the school. The an- 
swer is that it is more important. 
Fourth, they have been asked to tell 
whether it has as unmistakable an 
effect upon the conduct of pupils 
right now as well as a promise of 
affecting the future as to other 
studies. They say, ‘‘More so.’’ 

In other words, in our two years 
of preliminary experimentation of 
concrete, direct moral instruction, 
we have at the present time, I be- 
lieve, uniform enthusiasm on the 
part of teachers and of parents who 
have participated in this type of 
work. 

It must be kept in mind that di- 
rect instruction does not mean lec- 
tures on moral education by the 
teacher. The preceding illustration 
shows in detail how little direct in- 
struction means that. Neither can 
instruction be limited to mere de- 
vices, helpful though these may be, 
nor can it be organized about the 
learning and repeating of moral 
codes. However, on the other hand, 
the teacher should be familiar with 
some of the most successful devices 
as well as with such codes as seem 
to be most useful. 


What Do Your Pupils Learn on Field Trips? 


R. G. Buzzard of the Department of Geography at Illinois 
State Normal University Tells How To Manage Trips 


The problem of management of an 
entire school places limitations upon 
the use of field excursions in the 
rural schools. Either the whole 
school must be taken as a group or 
else the class or individual sent out 
upon their own resources. Each of 
these methods is of sufficient value 
to be used in getting acquainted 
with the local environment, and 
either justifies trial. 

Suppose that we must take the 
entire school with us. Then the 
teacher’s obligation assumes gener- 
ous proportions. We must discover 
and interpret our findings in a 
degree that will be appreciated and 
understood by first graders as well 
as upper graders. Why shouldn’t 
such an attempt be made? Of neces- 
sity it could not be a geography trip, 
but it can be a neighborhood trip. 
Let it tell us all we can find out 
from Nature; plants, insect, animal 
and bird life, earth features, signs 
of the seasons; man’s use of the 
land, transportation, ete. Don’t ex- 
pect each and all of your group to 
understand everything, but give 


each something to make the expen- 
diture of time a worthy one. 

Make the way to and from school 
a training ground of observance for 


the individual or small group. 
Develop a teacher interest in what 
the child sees in his two daily trips, 
and help him to see deeper into the 
landscape. Make the weekly or oe- 
easional trip to town one of dis- 
covery and interpretation for him 
through setting him problems of 
verification and discovery. Check 
up on what was seen and develop an 
interest in seeing with a purpose. 
Such handling of environment prob- 
lems will develop the realization that 
our neighborhood is one that lives 
and has a part in world affairs. 

Note: The author of this article, 
personally directed the Illinois Field 
Trip in 1926 and a trip through the 
Eastern states in 1927. 





Bridgeport has voted a $40,000 bond 
issue for a new high school gymnasium. 





Centralia has just dedicated a new 
$200,000 high school building. 
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‘Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








HE SUMMER ROUND-UP 

is one of the big projects of 

the National Congress of Par- 

ents and Teachers, an organ- 
ization numbering today one million 
parents and teachers united by one 
central purpose, the welfare of child- 
hood everywhere. The object of the 
Round-up is to send every child who 
is ready to enter school in the fall 
into school one hundred per cent 
perfect as far as removable defects 
are concerned. Why wait for public 
health and school authorities to de- 
mand the protection that we parents 
already know should be given our 
children? In most cases the reason 
or excuse is that it seems a foolish 
thing to take an apparently normal 
child to a physician, or for lack of 
sufficient funds in the family bud- 
get. To overcome these obstacles 
and to allow none to be neglected 
nor distinctions drawn, the Summer 
Round-Up idea was conceived and 
first practiced in 1925, by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


All Pupils Inspected 


In Decatur the School Health de- 
partment consists of physician and 
three school nurses, who inspect all 
pupils during the year. In January, 
1926, the Dennis P. T. A. issued the 
first call for the Summer Round-Up. 
From the school census and by house 
to house canvass by P. T. A. mem- 
bers, every child who would enter 
school in February was invited and 
urged to attend the examination at 
the school building, conducted by 
the school physician and _ school 
nurses assisted by a committee of 
mothers. Such splendid interest was 
shown, which developed wonderful 
results, that in April the City Fed- 
eration of P. T. A., cooperating with 
the Decatur Medical Society and the 
Woman’s Club, organized the nine- 
teen grade schools, and four paro- 
chial schools into seven centers. 

Mothers in the various schools 
canvassed their districts and ex- 
plained to and invited the mothers 
to bring the children from five to 
six years of age to the nearest cen- 
ter on April 22. The report showed 
over eight hundred children as be- 
ginners to enter school in September. 
The Federation General Chairman 


sent the names of the schools, local 
chairmen, and request for blanks 
and other supplies to the office of 
the Summer Round-Up, 5517 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The day before the examination the 
chairman distributed the supplies to 
the seven schools to be used as cen- 
ters. The list distributed contained 
850 copies of P. T. A. examination 
blanks, 25 copies of the Broadside 
(poster for publicity), 15 copies of 
Weight, Height and Age Tables (for 
workers referertee), 50 copies of 
Child Management by Dr. D. A. 
Thom, and 100 copies of Feeding 
The Child, all sent frein the National 
office without charge. 


Examinations Conducted 


On April 22, the committee from 
the P. T. A. arranged the rooms 
with sereens and tables and at 1:30 
the examination began. Two physi- 
cians and one dentist (volunteers 
from the Medical society), two 
nurses, a representative of the 
Woman’s Club and two or more 
P. T. A. members were at each sta- 
tion. The mother of each child was 
asked to bring her own towel to 
drape over his shoulders while he 
was waiting to be served. From 1:30 
to 4:30 there were 318 examined. 
The weather rendered it almost im- 
possible to get to the schools but an 
automobile and telephone committee 
was formed and brought as many as 
time would permit. However all the 
absent ones were mailed notes as 
reminders and blank forms to be 
taken to their family physicians to 
have filled before September. 

Of the 318 examined 287 were de- 
fective. The number and kind of 
defects were: 113 under weight, 11 
eye defects, 12 hearing, 220 teeth, 
100 mouth breathing, 161 tonsils, 9 
heart, 5 lungs, 11 orthopedic (bone), 
12 nerves, 6 skin, 83 enlarged cer- 
vieal glands (neck), 5 speech, 2 men- 
tality, 27 other defects like hernia, 
infantile paralysis, ete. Many of 
these cases have been adjusted 
through the school and special clin- 
ies. The complete check-up and re- 
ports will be made the first week in 
October, and the ones who were not 
examined will be at that time. The 
number of interested parents war- 
rants holding the next examination 


October, 1927 


in every school to save time and as- 
sure all children of an opportunity 
to be examined in their own school. 
Final results will be given in a later 
article. 

Mrs. E. J. Moreland, 


General Chairman. 





THE P. T. A. IN OTHER 
STATES 


School and Society for August 20 
says that the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of the Interior has 
issued a review of the activities of 
parent-teacher associations in the 
various states. Some of these activ- 
ities are described as follows: 

In New Jersey, through the co- 
operation of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, seven county libraries have 
been established. An educational 
campaign is being carried on against 
the sale of salacious literature, civic 
groups and churches joining in the 
effort. Evening schools are being 
held for citizenship training and for 
adult education. 


New Mexico Active 


New Mexico has established head- 
quarters with no expense to the 
state. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion council has placed a ‘‘parents’ 
bookshelf’’ in the Carnegie Library 
at Roswell, New Mexico. Through 
the parent-teacher influences a kin- 
dergarten bill passed the legislature, 
and New Mexico will now have kin- 
dergartens. Also a free text-book 
bill was passed. The superintendent 
of public instruction is a member 
of the state executive board of the 
State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Leadership classes have 
been held. A college credit course 
is to be given at the normal schoo! 
at Las Vegas. 

The rural associations of North 
Carolina raised $10,000 and used it 
to raise the standards of the schools. 
The objectives of the association are 
an eight-months school term, an 
eight-hour day for working children 
and compulsory education to the 
fourth grade. The colored parent- 
teacher workers have formed a state- 
wide organization. 


North Dakota to the Front 


One hundred local organizations 
of North Dakota are well started in 
child-study work. Parent-teacher 
associations all over the state have 
had remarkable cooperation from 
the county superintendents. Par- 
ent-teacher association speakers 
have had prominent places on the 
programs of the state teachers’ as- 
sociations, 
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Oklahoma has held several parent- 
teacher institutes during the year, 
and the associations are on the in- 
crease. A colored branch has been 
organized. 

In Ohio the increase in state dues 
has enabled the branch to put its 
state office on a business basis, with 
a paid extension secretary, to pub- 
lish the Parent-Teacher Magazine, and 
to carry on the state welfare exten- 
sion work without an appeal for 
contributions. Men are presidents 
of 129 local associations in the state. 

The Oregon branch has carried on 
a baby clinic for 14 years; child 
health and American citizenship 
have been stressed; state dues have 
been raised, making it easier to pay 
the traveling expenses of the volun- 
teer extension and organization 
workers; cooperation in night-school 
work has been very general over 
the state; and radio service has 
been regularly maintained. The 
parents educational bureau estab- 
lished in 1913 works in connec- 
tion with committees on mental hy- 
giene, social hygiene and physical 
edueation. The department of safety 
in the Oregon Congress has had the 
cooperation of the state and city 
officials in installing safety devices 
and otherwise protecting school 
children. 

The Pennsylvania branch has aid- 
ed materially in securing adequate 
appropriations for ‘‘mothers’ as- 
sistance fund.’’ The juvenile court 
and probation committees have made 
surveys of the counties to learn 
whether or not the counties are obey- 
ing the law requiring them to have 
a building, or at least rooms, for the 
detention of children while await- 
ing a hearing. 


Increase in Rhode Island 


Rhode Island has greatly increased 
its membership this year and many 
men have joined. They recognize 
the opportunities the parent-teacher 
movement offers for community bet- 
terment. In one school their influ- 
ence has turned the school-yard into 
a well-equipped playground, with 
baths in the school building. Some 
associations have been instrumental 
in securing city playgrounds with 
facilities for football and baseball. 
One elub paid $1,500 for recreation 
leaders. This branch has worked for 
necessary state provisions for teach- 
ing adult illiterates and immigrants 
with the result that these ‘‘home 
teachers” are provided by the state. 
Forty-one associations in Rhode 
Island have been busy with the 
‘‘summer round-up,’’ the campaign 
to send the children to school next 
fall 100 per cent free from r2me- 
diable diseases. This national con- 


gress activity has made a strong 
appeal to parents and health officials 
in every community, and it has be- 
come a ‘‘vacation habit.’’ School 
boards give the school buildings for 
clinies, school nurses cooperate with 
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boards of health in the examination 
and the follow-up work; doctors 
and dentists recognize it as a valu- 
able aid to further welfare work for 
the communities, for it spreads 
health information to the homes. 








to combine these science subjects. 


stressed in the winter. 
attention thruout the entire year. 


NATURE STUDY and 
HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 
Department of Nature Study and Elementary Science, 
Ilinois State Normal University 
Author of 
Studies in Science, The Study of Nature, The Spinner Family, 
Harmful and Helpful Insects 
These books each cover a year’s work in nature study and health educa- 
tion. The purpose of the books is, in the first place, to plan lessons simple 
enough to place in the hands of children and interesting enough to bring the 
children real enjoyment as they learn more about the nature world in which 
we live; in the second place, to arrange workable lessons for the busy teacher 
who finds her daily program filled to the last minute. 
Since there is a tendency everywhere among school people to reduce rather 
than increase the number of school subjects in the grades, and since nature 
study and health education are so closely related, it seems the part of wisdom 


Because of the character of the material, the nature study phases of the 
work are emphasized in the fall and spring, while the health education is 
However, health habits and records receive adequate 


Nature Study—Health Education, text, fourth year, T2c. 
Nature Study—Health Education, text, fifth year, T72c. 
Nature Study—Health Education, text, sixth year, 76c. 


Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices of our publications 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 


Notebook, fourth year, 40c. 
Notebook, fifth year, 40c. 
Notebook, sixth year, S0c. 











SANITARY SHADES 





Our roller shades are of the 
best. cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 





PATENTED 


strong and durable. 


colors. 








— 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is 
There is a big difference between our 
shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles and 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
Spiceland, Indiana 








— 
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A Special Message to Chicaio Teachers 


State Should Assume Constitutional Responsibility and 
Provide Districts with Money to Offset Expenses 


The problem of financing the pub- 
lie schools is always with us. Nu- 
merous school districts in [linois 
face this problem every year, and 
some of them are unable to solve it. 
Just now the district of Chicago 
seems to have the problem before it 
in a very acute and dangerous form. 

Some of us have long believed that 
the problem of school finance will 
never be solved until the State as a 
whole and as an educational unit 
assumes its constitutional respon- 
sibility and sees that all districts 
have sufficient funds to maintain 
schools up to reasonably high pre- 
scribed minimum standards. But 
Chicago, being so large and self- 
sufficient, has not given a great deal 
of attention to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the State as a whole. 


City Problems Only Part of State’s 


We beg leave to remind you that 
your city problems are only a part 
State’s problems and that the 
State Legislature should be called 
upon to solve these problems for the 
Whole State. As evidence of what 


a State can do and is doing for a 
great city district, we quote from 
School and Society, of September 10, 
what it says about ‘‘State Allowance 
for the New York City Schools.’’ 

State aid for the New York City school 
system for 1928 will exceed by over 
$16,000,000 the allowance for 1927, accord- 
ing to figures recently made public by 
Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance and budget of the Board 
of Education. Of this excess, $14,000,000 
has been set aside for the increase in 
teachers’ salaries, apportionment of which 
is expected to be made this fall. 

The state education allowance for 1927 
(to the city) is given by Mr. Somers as 
nearly $29,000,000, while the estimate for 
the next year’s budget is over $40,000,000, 
which the state is expected to make 
available. 

The apportionment of state school 
moneys, Mr. Somers pointed out, is based 
upon average daily attendance, which 
fluctuates with conditions of weather, 
with the general health of the community, 
with the days upon which religious holi- 
days fall and similar factors and, there- 
fore, any estimate of average daily attend- 
ance for a future period may prove in- 
accurate. 
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Excellent Tax System 


Of course it may be said that the 
State of New York has a much 
better tax system than we have in 
Illinois, and therefore it is easy for 
New York State to appropriate $80,- 
000,000 for education with nearly 
$40,000,000 to a single city school 
district. The answer to this is that 
the state legislature, feeling its re- 
sponsibility for raising large 
amounts of money, keeps up a good 
and productive tax system. As a 
corollary of this, we state that, if 
Illinois assumes its responsibility 
for financing all schools up to a 
reasonable minimum standard, the 
legislature will improve our tax 
system in order to obtain the neces- 
sary funds without so much com- 
plaint. In other words, if the State 
as a whole must raise more money 
for schools, the General Assembly 
will improve the methods of raising 
the money; but as long as the legis- 
lature shifts the responsibility for 
financing the schools almost entirely 
upon the 12,000 little separate dis- 
ricts, the legislature will probably 
avoid really grappling with the tax 
problem. 

We may learn much from New 
York.—R. C. M. 











dren as worth solving. 





GINN and COMPANY 





BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
THE SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


A new and different series, based on research and experimentation by experts. 
The causes of error have been analyzed and forestalled. 


The best procedures have been determined by controlled experiments in the classroom. 


Problem solving has been put on a scientific basis—with plenty of problems that appeal to chil- 


Drill is distributed in terms of difficulty. 


A complete series for grades three through eight, with an Introductory Book for primary work, 
and pupils’ workbooks and teachers’ manuals for every grade. 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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ILLINOIS 


Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








Every bit of work of every kind 
is directed toward the modification 
of some natural resource as it is 
found in nature or as it has been 
modified by some previous work. 
One man takes nature’s offering 
from the soil, the mine or the sea. 
The second by means of tools and 
machinery transforms it into a 
usable product. The third takes it 
from where the second leaves it and 
places it in the hand of the one who 
needs it. In another field a man 
takes a bit of truth or beauty as it is 
revealed to him or as he has it from 
others and passes it on with the addi- 
tions or the modifications that he is 
able to make. Every product of 
whatever kind is but a form of some- 
thing that previously existed for 
man’s use and purpose. So all there 
is for people to do on earth is to take 
what they find here and work it over 
to the advantage of themselves and 
their fellows. 

And, as there is a certain unity in 
the source of all things with which 
we work, there is a common purpose 
which all our products serve. No 
one eats merely to live. No one 
gives care to his bodily needs 
merely that he may continue alive. 
Everyone thinks of himself as hav- 
ing something to do, an end to 
achieve. All that comes to one in 
the way of goods is for his life, and 
his life is to achieve, to love, to 
enjoy. Food, clothing, shelter, and 
transportation and poetry, music, 
and arts all contribute to the same 
end—the destiny of the individual 
and of the race. This is the reason 
that all honest labor is honorable, 
giving a large meaning to honest. 

While every bit of honest labor in 
the world serves a common purpose 
with all other labor in ministering to 
the larger life, education is the only 
work that lays hands directly on the 
individual and dares undertake to 
modify the life and make it differ- 
ent from what it otherwise would be. 
The teacher, in the large meaning, is 
the only worker who has for his raw 
material human powers and tenden- 
cies. He is the only one who delib- 
erately sets out with a purpose to 
affect human destiny. No other 
worker has for his product mind and 
character. 

In education as in industry there 
are the worker, the machine, the raw 


material and the product. The fig- 
ure may break down in places, but 
it will serve the purpose to call a 
child raw material, the school or- 
ganization a machine and the teach- 
er an operative. In education as 
in industry the machinery is fur- 
nished the worker and his approval 
of pattern and fitness is not always 
asked. In both industry and educa- 
tion it is the worker’s business to 
get the most out of the machine, to 
work it to capacity in the direction 
of the finished product. 

In industry, because the power is 
physical, the tendency must forever 
be to improve the machine. Being a 
machine it has from the first sur- 
passed man’s physical strength. The 
machine is to be better and better, 
more and more effective, and the 
worker is to lose himself more and 
more completely in the machine. 
Not how good men, but how good 
machines is the test in the factory. 

Too much the same idea has been 
thought to apply in education. The 
analogy between factory work and 
school work has been allowed to 
earry too far. In our thinking and 
planning relatively too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the ma- 
chine in school work—on the plant, 
equipment and management. In 
education the power is spiritual, not 
physical, and resides in the worker 
and not in the machine. The power 
of the school is the life of the teach- 
er and it must operate to develop 
similar life in the pupil. The worker 
in the school uses the machinery of 
the school to get the knowledge he 
has, the strength, the purpose and 
the ideals he knows are for the 
child, across to him. The elements 
of the school system are used by the 
teacher to modify the raw material 
of the child’s life by touching it 
with the understanding, the zeal, 
and the appreciation of his own. 
The factory operative must lose him- 
self in the machine ; the teacher never 
ean. In the one case the machine 
must increase and the worker de- 
crease; in the other, the machine 
may not become less, but the worker 
must always be more. All labor is 
with natural resources and is a 
ministry to the larger life; but the 
labor that lays its hands on life itself 
is different from any other. 

It is the class-room teacher’s task. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


so 








Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, Waukegan Nat'l Bask Bidg. 
Rockford, Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, Tarbox Building 

Joliet, Morris Building 

Rock Island, Safety Building 

Peoria, Lehmann Building 

Springfield, Myers Building 

Decatur, Citizens Bank Building 








Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $............ 

















American Education Week to Begin Nov. 7 


American Legion, National Editorial Association and Other Organizations 


Are Cooperating to Make Week Successful 


HE FOLLOWING §$sugges- 
tions are offered by the 
American Legion, the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
and other organizations to aid in 
the preparation of programs for 
American Education Week. 

All national organizations and 
other agencies in sending messages 
to their members to aid in the ob- 
servance of the week will see that 
their advice is in harmony with the 
suggestions contained in this an- 
nouncement. 

Ideals and Purpose—Let us not for- 
get that the purpose of American Edu- 
cation Week is to acquaint the public 
with the actual work of the schools, 
with their ideals, their achievements, 
and their needs. This purpose should 
be held in mind in the preparation 
of every program in every school. 
Let the aim be to have every parent 
visit his child’s school at least once 
during this week. Many schools 
may find it necessary to substitute 
evening sessions for afternoon ses- 
sions on certain days, so that par- 
ents employed during the day may 
see their children at work in school. 
For some time preceding American 
Education Week, let there be ar- 
ticles in local papers on the work of 
the schools and on the purposes of 
education. 

The schools aim to benefit the en- 
tire life of the child and the whole 
life of society by working toward 
the following cardinal objectives, 
which ~rovide fitting subjects for 
articles in newspapers and mag- 
azines: 

1. Sound Health. 

2. Worthy home membership. 

3. Mastery of the tools, technics, 
and spirit of learning. 

4. Faithful citizenship. 

5. Vocational effectiveness. 

6. Wise use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 


Monday, November 7, 1927 
Health Day 

Build the vrogram for this day 
around the fact that sound health 
is the foundation of individual hap- 
piness and community wellbeing. 
Let the program outline particularly 
what the schools are doing to pro- 
mote health. The regular work of 
the school can be carried forward 
and citizens encouraged to visit 
classes. Have a special program or 
programs on the topic of the day, in 
which the public participates. 





To promote health, schools em- 
phasize hygiene and health habits, 
regular exercise in gymnasium and 
out of doors, competitive athletics, 
the correction of physical defects, 
nutrition clinies, and special instruc- 
tion for the handicapped child. An 
adequate school plant — sanitary, 
spacious, cheerful—built around the 
needs of the child and the school, 
preserves the health of school chil- 
dren and helps to improve individ- 
ual and community life and to insure 
a better race. 


Tuesday, November 8, 1927 
Home and School Day 


In working out the program for 
Home and School Day let the central 
thought be that the home is the most 


« T 





Suggestions for Cooperating 
Agencies 


HE SUPERINTENDENT or 
chief school officer is, by 
common consent, to serve 


as director of the week’s 
activities. 

The American Legion calls on 
every local official to offer his serv- 
ices on committees and in every 
way possible to promote the proper 
observance of the week. 

Request the mayor to issue the 
proclamation setting aside Novem- 
ber 7-13 as American Education 
Week. Do this in September. 

Let churches, chambers of com- 
merce, labor organizations, women’s 
organizations, fraternal bodies, 
luncheon clubs, and other agencies 
plan to give attention to the work 
of the schools—each in its own way. 
Have speakers talk a few minutes 
on the necessity of education. 

Let the newspapers give space to 
articles, editorials, and news about 
education, including the printing of 
the local program in full during 
education week. 

Let. the merchants recognize 
American Education Week in their 
window displays and newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Begin doing this the 
preceding week. 

Ask the moving picture theaters 
to use slides urging people to visit 
the schools and study educational 
issues. 

Ask radio broadcasting stations 
to feature educational addresses 
and school programs. Make early 
requests. 














fundamental institution among all 
civilized peoples. The school work 
for this day may go on as usual 
except that the teacher should, at 
some appropriate time, talk to the 
class or the school on the home, let- 
ting the children know what each of 
them can do to help in making better 
homes. This is another good day 
for citizens to visit the school. 

To develop better homes schools 
teach regard for the interest and 
welfare of others; give practice in 
cooperation; teach children how to 
cook, to sew, to manage home budg. 
ets, and to appreciate the meaning 
of home life in its relation to in- 
dividual and race welfare. The 
American home and the American 
school work together to develop a 
finer and richer human life. That 
school is best where all teachers take 
honest pride in serving the commu- 
nity and in building up its home 
life. That community is best in 
which parents appreciate the teach- 
ers and magnify the work of the 
schools. 


Wednesday, November 9, 1927 
Know Your School Day 


The central thought of this day’s 
program is the school itself. No one 
will dispute the statement that the 
schools are the first and biggest en- 
terprise in nation, state, county, or 
city. The school aids the child to 
adapt himself to the difficult life of 
our time. To accomplish this work 
it needs these essentials: 

1. A competent, conscientious, and 
well-trained teacher in every class- 
room. 

2. A vital curriculum, changing to 
meet social and individual needs. 

3. An effective form of school and 
class organization. 

4. A school term of reasonable 
length, with high regularity in at- 
tendance. 

5. An efficient, well-trained, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff. 

6. An adequate building, well 
equipped, with ample provision for 
libraries, laboratories, physical edu- 
cation, gardens, and other school 
activities. 

7. An intelligent and appreciative 
public support. 

The education of the whole child 
is the goal of education. To teach 
children how to learn, to think, to 
develop vision, to weigh, and to 
judge and to give them some appre- 
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ciation of the spirit of the learner— 
these are the great tasks before the 
educational forces of our day. A 
little invested in education saves 
much expended on poverty, disease, 
and crime. 

Let the regular work of the school 
be carried forward and citizens 
urged to visit classes. Evening pro- 
grams by organizations. 


Thursday, November 10, 1927 
School Opportunity Day 


Build the program for this day 
around ‘‘Opportunity,’’ stressing 
particularly the opportunity which 
the school should offer the child. 
Teachers will on this day inspire 
pupils to take advantage of the op- 
portunities before them. Citizens 
will seek to determine whether ad- 
equate opportunities are offered to 
all the children of the community. 
Let consideration be given the edu- 
cational needs of the children of the 
state and the nation. 

To help every child find his oppor- 
tunity for service and to prepare 
him for it is a primary responsibility 
of the school. Schools promote vo- 
cational efficiency through courses 
in agriculture, trades and industries, 
commerce, and home _ economics. 
Special classes, evening schools, op- 
portunity schools, and continuation 
schools are means of giving a reason- 
able opportunity to all. By em- 
phasizing joy in work, efficient tech- 
nies, and application of art and 
science to daily life, the schools help 
to raise the standard of living. 


Friday, November 11, 1927 
Armistice Day 


Armistice Day provides the oppor- 
tunity for a program of the highest 
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Deeper Understanding 


ET THE week be a time of 
deeper understanding on the 
part of the people of the 
role education has played, 
is playing, and must play 

in the life of our great democracy. 
That nation is greatest that puts 
the child first in its thinking, in 
is statecraft, in its business, in its 
ideals of conduct. The nation that 
hes the highest rerard for childhood 
will lead all others in health, intel- 
lirence, morality, efficiency, and 
happiness. It will reach the great- 
est heights of national prosperity, 
toth material and spiritual. The 
race moves forward through its 
children. 
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patriotic quality. It marks the 
date when the thought of the world 
changed from war duties to the 
peaceful pursuits of life and to the 
duties of citizenship. Let the mem- 
ory of the joy over the news re- 
ceived nine years ago today by the 
folks at home and the boys abroad 
serve as an inspiration for promot- 
ing education throughout the nation. 

The success of democratic govern- 
ment depends upon the faithful per- 
formance by each citizen of his 
public duty. By living as citizens 
of the school, children learn to be 
citizens of the larger society. School 
study in geography, history, current 
events, and social civics prepares 
children for citizenship duties. 
Schools aid immigrants to under- 
stand and meet the problems of 
everyday American life. Schools 
eliminate race hatreds and develop 
that mutual sympathy, respect, and 
understanding essential to loyal 
citizenship. 

It is significant that the men who 
conquered by the use of arms in the 
World War are the ones to lead in 
the movement to avoid future wars 
through education, which is the 
foundation of understanding and 
cooperation. 


Saturday, November 12, 1927 
Community Day 


The program for this day should 
emphasize the value of schools in the 
improvement of community life. 
The schools should participate in 
the various community activities of 
the day. Encourage athletics, other 
sports, and public programs. 

Education is a lifelong adventure. 
The ability of the individual to im- 
prove himself is influenced by the 
ideals and practices of the commu- 
nity as a whole. To improve com- 
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munity standards schools cultivate 
tastes in art, music, literature, and 
sports, which help to make leisure 
time an asset rather than a liability. 
Wise communities provide facilities 
for wholesome leisure activities— 
libraries, museums, parks, play- 
grounds, auditoriums, and art gal- 
leries. They make the schoolhouse 
a community center. Good roads 
unify a community. 


Sunday, November 13, 1927 
For God and Country Day 


On this day let ministers of all 
denominations address their au- 
diences on the higher values of edu- 
cation and on the work of teachers 
and the schools. Let them base 
their words in part at least on know!l- 
edge gained from personal. visita- 
tion. Let these sermons be a fitting 
climax for the week’s activities. 
Invite every citizen to attend both 
the morning and evening services on 
this day. 

The virtues that underlie human 
happiness and welfare are practiced 
in the daily relationship that chil- 
dren have with each other and with 
their teachers. 

Ethical character—simple, pos- 
itive, harmonious—is the supreme 
objective of the school and of life. 


Learn French and 
Spanish on Your 
Phonograph 





Send for this booklet 


It is entitled “French and Spanish 
Made Basy” and it describes 
the new “learn by ear” method 
which, after all, is the natural 
way to pick up a new language. 
Records fit any phonograph. 
Teacher always with you. Cul- 
tured pronunciation. Endorsed 
by both the French and Spanish 
Embassies. Surprisingly easy. 
Write to-day for 48-page book- 
let. Free on request. 


TEAR OUT HERE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 889, Seranton, Penna. 


Ecoles Internationales 
10 Av. Vieter Emanuel, (11, Paris, France 
1. C. &., Ltd., 71 Kingsway, Londen, W. C. 2, England 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 














Music in Rural Schools 

In Kent county, Michigan, rural 
schools are receiving instruction in 
music. A teacher is employed who 
visits as many schools as possible 
giving an hour a week to each school. 
She uses her own car for transpor- 
tation and receives two dollars per 
week from each school. The pupils 
are taught rhythm, reading by note, 
the selection of good music, ete. 
Some schools have formed glee clubs 
and many boys and girls are taking 
privatg lessons. 

In the state of lowa music is part 
of the required curriculum. Prof. 
Chas. A. Fullerton of Cedar Falls, 
Ia., has worked out a plan of using 
the phonograph as one of the chief 
helps in teaching music. The con- 
tributing editor would be glad to 
hear from someone in Illinois who 
has a workable plan for rural school 
music. Without doubt some good 
work is being done and we should 
like to tell others about it. 


The Rural Teacher 


‘‘No teacher in Iowa carries as 
heavy a responsibility individually 
as does the teacher in the rural 
school with meager equipment, in- 
adequate supervision, limited prep- 
aration and low salary. She has 
thrust upon her the most important 
job and solution of the vexing edu- 
cational problem in the state. 

It should be the duty of organized 
teachers to put forth every possible 
effort to assist her in the task that 
she has to perform. 





On the other hand she should 
seek every possible contact with the 
educational forces about her for in- 
spiration, assistance and cooperation. 
To that end, no rural teacher should 
neglect the opportunity of uniting 
her influence with those of all other 
workers in education to promote 
this important work.’’ Following 
this introduction the ‘‘Midland 
Schools” makes an appeal to every 
teacher to join the State Teachers 
association and suggests that every 
county superintendent should co- 
operate in calling every teacher’s 
attention to this important matter. 


Rural Supervisors Conference 


A rural supervisors conference for 
the State of Wisconsin was held in 
Milwaukee Aug. 29 to Sept. 1, 1927. 
It was the writer’s pleasure to at- 
tend one day of this meeting, which 
was held under the direction of. the 
State Superintendent and his as- 
sistants. 

More than 100 supervisors were 
present and received the very latest 
ideas and methods of supervising 
elementary teachers. Wisconsin is 
spending $200,000 per year or $9.93 
per school for this special super- 
vision. 





A Chinese Proverb 
There is an old Chinese proverb 
which states that if we only hear a 
thing we soon forget it, if we see it 
we remember it, but if we actually 
do it ourselves, we know it. 
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Pianos 


“*Kight-tenths of the country’s 
pianos are always out of tune.’’— 
Chas. Deutschmann, Pres. of the Na. 
tional Association of Piano Tuners, 


Station W-E-L-L 

‘‘The mother was ill in a home 
where a radio had recently been in. 
stalled. The doctor came and smal] 
Emily looked on wonderingly as he 
used the stethoscope. ‘What station 
is he trying to get, mother?’ she 
asked, when she could no longer con- 
tain her curiosity.’’ 








Our Reading 

‘‘The teacher who reads is the 
teacher who leads.’’ What should |] 
read this School Year? 

It is recommended that we should 
read and be acquainted with the fol- 
lowing magazines and books: 

a. Barnes, Rural School Manage. 
ment—MaceMillan. 

b. Pittman, Successful Teaching 
in Rural Schools—American. 

e. Ellis, Moeller and Swaim, Ru- 
ral School Management—Scribners. 

d. Lowth, Everyday Problems of 
the Rural Teacher—MacMillan. 

e. Ritter and Wilmarth, Rural 
Methods—Scribners. 

f. Ruch, Improvement of Writ- 
ten Examination—Scott-Foresman. 

g. Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelley, 
Measuring the Results of Teaching. 

h. Campbell, Rural Life at the 
Cross-Roads—Ginn. 

i. Galpin, Rural Life. 

j. The Illinois Teacher. 

k. The School News. 

l. Primary Education — Popular 
Education. 

m. Normal Instruction and Pri- 
mary Plans. 

n. Journal of Educational Meth- 
od. 

o. Elementary English Review. 

p. Aids to Teachers and School 
Directors—Cir. No. 219. Illinois. 

It is hoped that the reading shelves 
in our school rooms will have the 
following: 

a. Child Life. 

b. National Geographic. 

e. Hygiene. 

d. Nature Study. 

e. The Pathfinder. 

Barnes, Rur. Sch. Man., p. 277, 
‘*Every rural school should be pro- 
vided with the following equipment 
for the teacher’s use’’: 

Class Record Book. 

Eyelet Punch. 

Hectograf. 

Lettering Pens. 

Mounts for Pictures. 

Oak Tag for Drill Cards, ete. 
Paper Cutter. 

Printing Outfit. 
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Industrial Conference Board Makes Survey 


More Than One-Fourth of the Total Net Public Expenditures 
in 1925 Were Applied to Public Education 


HE NATIONAL Industrial 

Conference Board has just 

made public its survey, show- 

ing that one-fourth of the 
total net public expenditures was 
applied to public education. 

The total public school expendi- 
ture was more than $2,000,000,000, 
which the board declares exceeded 
the combined expenditures for our 
military, police, fire protection and 
prohibition enfofcement. An _ in- 
erease of 37.1 per cent in the cost of 
public education between 1910 and 
1925 and an increase of 69.4 per 
cent from 1890 to 1925 are indi- 
eated. The report states that this 
percentage is computed on the basis 
of change in money values, in- 
creased length of school terms and 
increase in school attendance, hence 
the rate of increase represents an 
accurate relative cost of higher edu- 
cational standards, improved teach- 
ing methods, longer terms of school 
and increased attendance. The re- 
port continues: 

One of the important factors in the 
present school expenditure, however, has 
been the proportionately greater enroll- 
ment, which increased from 68.6 per cent 
of the 18,500,000 children of school age 
in 1890 to 83 per cent of the 29,700,000 
children of school age in 1925. 

A greater proportion than ever now at- 
tends high school after graduating from 
grammar schools, 15 per cent of all those 
enrolled attending high school in 1925, 
as against only 1.6 per cent in 1890, an 
increase the more significant as the cost 
of high school education per pupil is esti- 
mated as amounting to two and a _ half 
times that of grammar school education. 


Increased School Term 


The average school term has been 
lengthened from 134.7 school days in 1890 
to 169.6 days in 1925, involving corre 
sponding salary increases, greater main- 
tenance and repair costs as well as great- 
er outlays for supplies. More regular 
attendance, increasing the proportion of 
pupils attending school each day from 
64.1 per cent of those enrolled to 86.5 per 
cent is counted another factor in definite 
dollars and cents addition to school costs. 

Factors entering into the nominal in- 
crease of costs, the report states, are the 
changed purchasing value of the dollar, 
populaticn increase, increase in enroll- 
ment and better attendance, the length- 
ened school year and greater high school 
attendance. 


Mr. Brisbane, in an editorial com- 
ment on the above report in the 
Hearst papers, made the following 
statements: 


Two billions a year seems a great deal, 
but it is not much really. 

Public education, on which the future 
depends, absolutely costs less than twen- 
ty dollars per capita. 

It is pleasant to learn that this nation 
spends more on public schools than on 
any other Government function—not ex- 
cepting the cost of keeping ready for war 

It proves that when the people want a 
thing they get it, somehow or other. 

Some day they will decide that they 
want the best possible public education. 
Then they will spend ten billions and 
more a year for it instead of two billions. 

In connection with the increased 
cost of education it is interesting 
to note the following extract from 
an editorial in the Nation’s Business 
for April, 1927, showing the recent 
great increase in the current income: 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search tells us we are getting richer, 
richer not merely in dollars, but richer 
in what the dollar will buy. * * * 

In 1921. our total “current income” was 
$62,736,000,000. In 1926, it was $89,682,- 
000,000. Per capita the jump was from 
$597 to $770, or per worker, from $1,537 
to $2,010. * * * 

Two billion dollars taken from 
these earnings is not very much 
when we consider that the total 
national earnings are very largely 
the result, directly or indirectly, of 
education. The above editorial con- 
tinnes: 

From another source, the National In 
dustrial Conference Board, comes an es- 
timate of how these incomes are earned 
The Board’s survey shows that fewer per- 
sons worked in proportion to the popu- 
lation in 1925 than in 1920 or 1910. 

This is due to increased use of 
machinery and more and more our 
population is extending the time 
devoted to education. It is a safe 
prediction that when the people see 
the real money-earning power of 
education to the individual citizen 
and the economic and social value 
to the nation, they will tax them- 
selves ten billion dollars per year 
for public education instead of two 
billions.—Supreme Council Bulletin, 
Sept. 1, 1927. 





Christmas Greetings 


Packed in fancy boxes. Retail 10c, 25c, 50c 


and $1.00. Samples furnished 
price. 40% to 50% profit. 

This is an opportunity to raise money 
for the school libra or other purposes. 
Every scholar can sell cards. We have a 
number of attractive propositions for school 
teachers who desire to earn extra money 
on Saturdays. Call at our office or write 
for full particulars. 


at retail 








T. M. NICE, 225 EB. Monroe, Springfield, Ml. 
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MY FIRST 
NUMBER 
BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of 
Exact Detroit Public 
Schools; Irene Sauble, Assistant 
Superintendent of Exact Sciences, 
Detroit Public Schools; and Nettie 
Oglesby, Second Grade Critic 
Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary 
School, Detroit Teachers College. 
Illustrated by Margaret Iannelli, 
Iannelli Studios, Park Ridge, 


Sciences, 


Illinois 


My First Number 
Book, a most attract- 
ive text for the second 
grade, introduces the 
child to formal arith- 
metic. The pupil 
learns through the 
things he loves to do 
—through games, 
buying and selling 
toys, playing store, 
selling papers, telling 
time — activities all 
involving number 
facts. And he works 
out his little prob- 
lems in the light of 
most engaging little 
pictures in colors by 
the well-known 
Tannellis. 


Introduction by 
Edward Lee Thorndike 


Send for descriptive folder 


RAND M°NALLY 
& COMPANY 


(Dept. K-131) 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
536 So. Clark St. 270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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Illinois Pupils’ “Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 





Distribution of the Circle Books 


Although there are hundreds of 
excellent publie libraries in Illinois, 
yet they are not sufficient in number 
to serve the needs of all the school 
children. It is possible through the 
development of the school libraries 
to provide outside reading facilities 
for every child. That the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle is serving the 
schools well in this particular field 
is evidenced by its annual distribu- 
tion of books. The map which ap- 
pears herewith is a visualized report 
of the distribution of Circle books 
for the year ending June 30, 1927. 


Two Counties With High Marks 


Two counties succeeded in going 
beyond the 2,000 mark, namely, Ver- 
milion and Sangamon. (A clerical 
error in our office credited Vermil- 
ion county with but 675 books in 
the new prospectus wherein it 
should have been 2,381. The first 
number represents the number of 
books sold during the second half of 
our fiscal year and was inadvertently 
eopied when the map was made. 
Our apologies to Vermilion together 
with our congratulations upon her 
leading the State.) Other counties 
registering above 1,000 and deserv- 
ing special mention are Lake, Cham- 
paign, Cook, Fulton, Knox, St. Clair, 
Shelby, MeLean, LaSalle, Macon, 
Kane, Rock Island and Stephenson. 
All told these fifteen counties used 
22.483 Cirele books last year. We 
should not lose sight of the fact 
however that many of the smaller 
counties maintained a high ratio 
when the number of school districts 
under their jurisdiction is taken into 
consideration. A glance at the map 
indicates the size of the county and 
the number of books used. 

Under the provisions of the 
I. P. R. C. organization, the County 
Superintendent of Schools is the 
County Manager of the Pupils Read- 
ing Cirele. The extension of the 
Circle work in each county therefore 
depends largely upon the activity 
and support of the County Superin- 
tendent. As County Manager he 
calls attention to the merits of the 
Cirele books in his printed bulletins, 
course of study, ete., stresses it in 
his teachers’ meetings and institutes 
and supervises the outside reading 





of the pupils according to the needs 
of his county. In all of this work 
the State organization cooperates 
with him to its fullest capacity. 


Grades Patronizing Circle 


The grade schools of the towns 
and cities also are patronizing the 
Cirele each year in increasing num- 
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bers. They too adapt the Circle 
plan to their respective needs and 
organizations, using it in its entirety 
or in part as they think best. 

That the Pupils Reading Circle 
bridges the gap between the public 
school and the public library is evi- 
denced by the fact that the juvenile 
book circulation is greatly increased 
—often doubled—in the towns and 
cities which use the Cirele books and 
adopt a plan for directing the out- 
side reading of children through the 
publie schools. There should be 
close cooperation between the pub- 
lie school and the public library 
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everywhere to the end that we may 
accomplish the most with our young 
eople. A noteworthy example is 
Galesburg, where, under the direc- 
tion of Supt. Miller, the public 
schools, the public library and the 
Parent-Teacher associations are 
welded together in an effort to di- 
rect the outside reading of pupils. 
The I. P. R. C. plan and books were 
adopted and as a result of the united 
efforts of the agencies named, the 
entire school population is enlisted 
in reading under guidance. All 
funds for purchasing books are pro- 
vided through the activities of the 
Pp. T. A. Galesburg has set a high 
standard and is successfully measur- 
ing up to it. 
Libraries Recognize Merits 

Most of our public libraries recog- 
nize the merits of the I. P. R. C. in 
its effort to stimulate more and bet- 
ter reading and they are cooperating 
splendidly in promoting the work. 
They are numbered also among the 
best patrons of the Circle in the 
distribution of books. 

Lastly, our books are finding their 
way into the homes of the children 
more and more each year. Teachers 
are passing the word along to par- 
ents where such books may be ob- 
tained and hundreds of individual 
orders are filled annually. The 
prices listed in our prospectus are 
available to one and all alike. A 
copy of this booklet may be obtained 
by writing the manager. 

Since the Pupils Reading Circle 
is operated under the direction of 
the State Teachers Association for 
service and not for profit, it is evi- 
dent that its suecess—even its exist- 
ence—is dependent upon the teach- 
ers and school officers of the State. 
If the volume of business increases 
this year, each book is listed a few 
cents lower next year, thereby 
making it possible to extend the 
service of the Circle. 

We like to think of the Circle as 
a service station for the elementary 
schools of Illinois: service in arous- 
ing an interest in reading good 
books, service in developing the 
reading habit, service in directing 
the outside or home reading, service 
in the selection and classification of 
good books, service in keeping the 
school libraries up to date, and serv- 
ice in reducing the cost of books. 
Let us serve you. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


The registration at the University 
of Chicago for the first year of Presi- 
dent Max Mason’s administration, 
incluring the Summer Quarter of 
1925, was 14,472 different students; 
for the second year, including the 
Summer Quarter of 1926 and ending 
with the Spring Quarter of 1927, it 
was 14,500. 

The members of the Faculty, Aug- 
ust 6, 1925, exclusive of Assistants 
and the 38 Clinical Assistants, num- 
bered 574; on July 25, 1927, the 
number was 681. In addition to the 
regular members of the Faculty, 
there were 83 other appointees, in- 
eluding directors, secretaries, ad- 
visers, examiners, etc. 

In his New Year’s statement for 
1927 President Mason said that the 
total actual construction of the pre- 
ceding year approximated the im- 
posing total of $4,500,000 in cost. 
Taken all together, the actual work 
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completed, commenced, or carried 
forward during 1926 constituted a 
composite building program of $10.- 
000,000, reaching back into 1925. 
New buildings to be begun in the 
fall of 1927 include those for Botany, 
Mathematics and Astronomy, and 
the Social Sciences. 

Since the beginning of President 
Mason’s work at Chicago, October 1, 
1925, the amount added to the 
University’s endowment fund up to 
June 30, 1927, was $5,907,868. This 
is exclusive of the endowment of the 
Country Home for Convalescent 
Children 
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Movies Compete For Child’s Attention 


Some Moving Picture Corporations Stimulate Attendances 


of Children at Unfit and Illegal Performances 


HE COMPETITION between 
the movies and the schools 
for the attention of the chil- 
dren is the subject of an 
article in the September Survey 
Graphic by F. Zeta Youmans, Di- 
rector of the Child Labor Depart- 
ment of the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation, Chicago. ‘‘Opportunity 
Night’’ is the caption of the article, 
and the author describes in detail 
some of the disgusting and demor- 
alizing contests for children that 
are arranged and carried out by the 
managers of picture shows, who 
imply that the children participat- 
ing are given an ‘‘opportunity”’’ to 
display ‘‘talent’’ which may be 
developed into something or other 
that is not clearly nor definitely ex- 
plained. Judging from the author’s 
description of the degrading con- 
tests, we would say that the children 
are being trained and encouraged to 
become entertainers for the most 
depraved dregs of humanity. 


More Theaters Than Schools 
There are three hundred and ten public 
schools in Chicago and three hundred and 
fifty theaters. With every means in their 


power, including brazen defiance of law, 
great moving picture theater corporations 
are stimulating the attendance of children 
at unfit and illegal performances. Is the 
school or the movie going to be the more 
potent educational influence on the lives 
of Chicago children? It is a question 
that increasingly agitates the teachers 
and parents of this as of other American 
cities. . 

Commercial interest has seized on 
childhood as'a source of financial gain 
in these exploited child performers and 
these child audiences. In both instances, 
every accepted standard of education and 
training has been thrown to the winds. 
If dancing teachers and theater managers 
had the good of the children at heart, 
they would confess to parents of child 
performers that the exhausting dances 
and the straining of young voices to fill 
the theater are much more likely to de- 
stroy talent than to prepare the children 
for future “stardom.” In place of simple 
living, wholesome play, well chosen 
stories, reasonable hours of going to bed, 
the movies give the children sophistica- 
tion, emotional stimulation, false ideals 
of living, nervous excitement and late 
hours, together with initiation into adult 
intelligence of crime and passion. 
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Industry Has Great Power 


The motion picture industry has the 
power of great wealth to produce pro- 
grams that would entertain and at the 
same time raise the standards of living 
instead of debasing them. They have 
actually brought to multitudes of people 
the gorgeousness, the luxury, the sensuous 
appeal of beauty, the pageantry, that used 
to be within the reach only of kings and 
nobles. Yet what they are doing under 
the spur of bigger profits is destructive 
of one of the few priceless things in the 
world, the quickening spirit of childhood. 





Educational Meetings 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A.; Busi- 
ness Meeting, Saturday morning, October 
29, at 9:30, Fullerton Hall of the Art 
Institute, Michigan Boulevard facing 
Adams Street. 

Lecture Meeting of same division, Sat- 
urday, December 3, at 10:30, Studebaker 
Theater, Michigan Boulevard between 
Congress and VanBuren Streets. Speaker, 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell College, 
Iowa, on “Straight Thinking in a Crooked 
World.” Members of the I.S.T.A. and 
their friends are invited. 


Officers of the I.S.T.A. Divisions and 
of other educational organizations should 
notify the editor of the time, place and 
program features of future meetings. 
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THE BUSINESS OF GOING 
TO SCHOOL 


The enthusiasm of school promo- 
tion is past. Removed from that 
occasion by a three-months’ period, 
parent and child face a new school 
year. There arises the alternative, 
back to school or get a ‘‘job.”’ If 
the child is young, there is no choice ; 
if older and beyond compulsory at- 
tendance laws, then the question of 
returning to school is before them. 
Such considerations as additional in- 
come for the home; inclination and 
capabilities of the child; the general 
value placed on education; the ac- 
eessibility of school privileges, on 
the one hand, and the cost of going 
away to school, on the other, and 
such items will be determining 
factors. 

History might record many a 
story of the parting of chums. One 
goes to work; the other continues 
in school. One follows the lure of 
‘‘ready money’’; the other the in- 
vestment of time of future returns. 
The one has a set vision and un- 
inspired hope; the other an enlarg- 
ing horizon and increasing appre- 
ciation of service. The one may be 
held by the deadening influence of 
routine; the other moved by a de- 
sire for greater initiative, the satis- 
faction of independent thinking and 
the thrill of being creative. ‘Their 
parting, based on similar hopes, may 
lead them poles apart. 


Industry in Every Community 


Every community boasts one or 
more large industries—tactories for 
building citizenship. This business 
is somewhat seasonal, running at 
capacity usually from nine to ten 
months in the year. 

With the beginning of the year 
come promotions in business. Sim- 
ilarly, with the beginning of the 
new school year, the schools pass 
around their opportunities for a 
higher grade of learning. In bus- 
iness there is a ceaseless evolution 
to produce men and women of train- 
ing and experience for higher places 
of leadership in that business. It is 
so in the schools. 

With the promotion in business 
comes added earning power. Fig- 
ures are not wanting to demonstrate 
the same results from increased 
school training. To quote Dr. Ev- 
erett Lord, of Boston University, 
‘Labor begins its activities at the 
age of 14 and arrives at its maxi- 
mum earning power at 30. This 
average is $1,200. From this point 
on it dwindles and falls below the 
point of self-support at 50 years. A 
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high school graduate begins activ- 
ities at the age of 18 and catches up 
with the laborer in seven years. At 
the age of 40 he has an earning 
power of $2,200. The college grad- 
uate begins activities at the age of 
22. In six years, or at 28 years of 
age, he equals the earning power of 
the high school graduate at 40. The 
average earning power of the col- 
lege graduate at 60, is $6,000.” 


Education Is Due Children 


Parents owe it to their children to 
set a proper valuation on the ad- 
vantages that adequate education 
bestows and to exercise care in the 
selection of the type of schooling 
that will best fit their needs. No 
effort should be encouraged to get 
away from the discipline resulting 
from work, but to get back to it. 
Idleness and misdirected energy are 
a menace to development. Kduca- 
tion acquired at the expense of the 
will-to-work is superficial—a_ handi- 
cap. That schooling which is well- 
spiced with a liberal supply of toil 
as an avocation will prove the most 
effective. 

Let our boys and girls acquire 
their education in this environment 
and the business of life will take 
care of itself. They will be better 
citizens, more able workers and hold 
to more wholesome ideals.—Gales- 
burg Mail. 





Normal Re-establishes Work 


The State Normal University has 
re-established its work in extension 
and correspondence that was car- 
ried on during and just after the 
War. The work was discontinued 
because of the growth of the school 
and lack of funds to continue the ex- 
tension work. 

Mr. C. A. Harper, for several 
years Association professor of His- 
tory, has been assigned to this work. 
His itinerary as established includes 
LaSalle, Joliet, Watseka, Danville, 
Lawrenceville, Decatur, Jerseyville, 
Staunton, Monticello, Springfield, 
Mason City, and Normal. By the 
first of October, 463 students had 
enrolled. 

The Home Study courses by cor- 
respondence thus far offered are 15 
in number and are in charge of three 
teachers, two of them Masters of 
Arts, and they are employed es- 
pecially for this work. 

A booklet describing the courses 
will be sent upon application to the 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. Send for it if you 
are interested. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS! SOMETHING NEW! 

There is now available for the use of your 
pupils a single-page outline, “The Thirteen Col- 
onies.” This outline is beautifully printed and 
presents the “essentials” of each colony in just 
such a way as will save the time of many a recita- 
tion now consumed by needless drudgery on the 
part of you and your pupils. Send Five Cents for 
a Sample Copy. The Quantity Price is Three Cents. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 

3100 Broadway New York, NM. ¥. 
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Sources of State Revenues 


We receive inquiries occasionally 
concerning the amount of revenue 
received by the State and its 
sources. Teachers’ interest in state 
revenue is increasing since they 
more fully understand the need of 
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from other sources increased also. 
For the present year 1927-28, the 
property tax is reduced below that 
of last year; but the revenue from 
other sources will be largely in- 
creased, since the revenue to come 
from the gasoline tax is estimated 


Summary of Receipts Ordered into State Treasury from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 


1926. 


SOURCE: 


(Page 36 of State Auditor’s Report, 1926). 


July 1, 1924, 
to June 30, 1925 


July 1, 1925, 
to June 30, 1926 





Direct Property Tax 
Inheritance Tax 


$20,483,113.84 
5,085,951.09 


$30,900,939.51 
6,967,082.94 





Indirect Taxes (Corporations, etc.) 


Motor Vehicle License Fees. 


9,256,861.29 
12,829,084.69 


14,844,407.19 
13,779,133.12 





Miscellaneous Fees, Refunds, ete. 


Bonds Sold 








Federal Aid 


ne eet eb a sect 


. a 


3,915,421.96 
_-... 28,570,586.00 
3,915,211.90 
2,027,350.75 


4,114,203.17 
15,604,200.00 
2,407,552.06 
1,718,414.23 


$90,335,932.22 





$86,083,581.52 





an increased state school fund and 
since we have gone on record as 
favoring definite provision for a 
more liberal support of our public 
schools by apportioning to them a 
percentage of our increasing state 
revenues realized from sources other 
than property taxes and in addition 
to those taxes. 

Below will be found the figures 
given in the most recent report of 
the State Auditor, the best authority 
for the amount and sources of state 
revenue. 

Since we have never recommended 
that the State sell bonds to raise 
school revenue, since the schools al- 
ready participate in the Federal aid 
received, and since we cannot par- 
ticipate in the trust funds, let us 
consider the amounts actually raised 
by the various methods of taxation. 

In the year 1924-25, the total re- 
ceived from such sources was $51,- 
570,432.87. The amount raised by 
property tax was $20,483,113.84, and 
by other taxes $31,087,319.03. There- 
fore, 40 per cent of state taxes was 
raised by the property tax and 60 
per cent by other taxes. 

The property tax was increased 
for the next year. The amount re- 
ceived from other taxes was in- 
creased also, but not so much. The 
total tax receipts for 1925-26 were 
$70,605,765.93. Of this, $30,900,- 
939.51 came from the property tax, 
and $39,704,826.42 from other taxes. 
Therefore, the receipts from the 
property tax were 44 per cent of the 
total and from other taxes 56 per 
cent of the total. 

Although we do not have the 
amount of resultant revenue for the 
next year, we know that the prop- 
erty tax rate was still further in- 
creased, and no doubt the receipts 


at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

It seems that most of the com- 
plaint about taxation is caused by 
the property tax, and practically all 
state school support is derived from 
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that tax. The State is finding other 
prolific sources of revenue and 
should apportion part of such rev- 
enue to public education. 





Growth of New York City Schools 


Out here in Illinois we usually 
think of New York as a very large 
and full-grown city. But it is evi- 
dently still growing; for now comes 
the news that the board of educa- 
tion of that city is looking ahead 
and planning to accommodate a 
large increase in school attendance. 
The board is preparing to employ 
teachers in 1,298 new positions in 
the elementary and high school 
grades before the close of 1928. Of 
course this will require a large addi- 
tional expenditure of money; but 
we should remember that the City 
of New York is to receive about 
$40,000,000 from the state school 
fund next year. 


“It’s not the school,” said the little 
boy to his mother, “it’s the principal of 
the thing.” 
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PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 


BULLETIN issued on Sep- 

tember 5 by R. W. Cowart, 

Secretary of the Alabama 

State Teachers Association, 
gives a list of over 40 bills having to 
do with education that were passed 
by the legislature of that state in a 
session that had just adjourned. 
Among those that seem to us to be 
of most importance are these: 

General revenue bill raising approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 additional revenue with 
special provisions for educational support. 

General educational appropriations bill 
carrying additional appropriations of 
over $3,500,000 annually for current op- 
erations as specified in the Unified Edu- 
cational Program. 

A bill requiring the training of men- 
tally deficient children in cities of 6,000 
population or over, and provides for the 
cooperation of the state health depart- 
ment in locating these children. 

A bill providing for a $20,000,000 school 
bond issue; and a companicn bill provid- 
ing that $200,000 of the proceeds of the 
bond issue shall go to each county and 
the remainder to be divided among the 
normal schools and higher institutions of 
the state. 

A bill permitting the Birmingham 
board of education to set up a teachers 
retirement fund and to use school funds 
therefor. 

Two or more bills for constitutional 
amendments to permit certain cities to 
increase their school tax rates. 
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Keep your eye on Alabama! The 
longest strides in educational prog- 
ress are now being taken in the 
South, and Alabama will keep up 
with the procession. Notice that 
one bill provides for a $20,000,000 
bond issue by the State for the ben- 
efit of the schools. Evidently the 
State feels some responsibility for 
schools as well as for roads. Prob- 
ably no one has ever suggested an 
issue of state bonds for school in 
Illinois, but many of us do believe 
that the State should make a more 
liberal contribution than it does at 
present. We must go to work in 
earnest or some of the southern 
states will beat us to the solution of 
such problems as district unit and 
school support. 





Children of Tenant Farmers 
Irregular at School 


The school boy whose father is a 
tenant farmer in Shelby or Ruther- 
ford County, Tenn., is in general ab- 
sent from school approximately four 
more days during the year than the 
boy whose father owns his farm; and 
the girl whose father is a renter 
misses on the average more than 
twice as many days from sehool as 
the girl whose father owns his farm, 
according to a study to determine 
the number and causes of absence 
from school in rural sections of 
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these two counties, conducted by 
the research section of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association, and re- 
vorted in Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation. The two great causes of 
absence of children from school were 
found to be personal sickness and 
work in the home. In Shelby Coun- 
ty these two causes accounted for 
more than 80 per cent, in Rutherford 
County for 70 per cent, of the total 
number of absences. 





Purpose of Teachers’ Pensions: 

Every state should have a sound 
retirement law, because such a law 
protects school children from teach- 
ers rendered incompetent by old age 
and it frees school boards from the 
obligation of continuing to employ 
teachers formerly satisfactory, but 
who have become incompetent be- 
eause of old age. Conscientious 
school boards hesitate to refuse elec- 
tion to the teacher rendered incom- 
petent because of old age when that 
teacher has given years of faithful 
service and has no old age income. 
School boards should not have to 
make such a choice. They should be 
free to employ none but competent 
teachers. The presence of a sound 
teachers’ retirement law makes this 
possible.—President E. Ruth Pyrtle of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 
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Wisecracks and Otherwise 


While in Chicago recently I hap- 
pened to room one night with an 
argumentative anarchist, which was 
about the same as an attack of in- 
flammatory room mateism. 

A high-school girl named Adeline 
Moore has been nicknamed ‘‘Post- 
seript’’ by her smart schoolmates. 

A bell in Alton was recently rung 
75 times, once for each year of its 
age. This is said to be the first 
time the age of an Alton belle was 
ever tolled. 

A Springfield boy applying for a 
job was asked by his prospective 
employer if he had been carefully 
brought up. He said, yes sir, a 
pretty girl had carefully brought 
him up on an elevator. 

A Peoria bachelor sent five dol- 
lars to a Chicago matrimonial bureau 
for an infallible recipe for getting 
a good wife. He was told to get a 
good girl and go to a parson. 

If some girls are as bad as they 
are painted, they are bad, bad, 
very bad. 

A Cairo teacher told a Rockford 
teacher that there are actually two 
or three months in the year when 
sleighriding is not good in Rockford. 
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The northern Illinois teacher re- 
torted that there is a month or two 
when the water is too shallow for 
swimming in Cairo back yards. IIli- 
nois climate, thy name is varied. 

A Quincy sheik whose motto has 
been ‘‘love laughs at locksmiths’’ 
cried when he learned that his 
Sheba’s father had purchased a 
bulldog. 

A Chicago millionaire learned 
only recently that the sun is about 
a million times as big as the earth; 
and now he wants the sun instead 
of merely the earth. 

A Montgomery county farmer 
whose son is a bootblack in Litch- 
field says that he must make hay 
while the son shines. 

A colored mother in Murphysboro 
named her twin sons Simul and 
Taneous because they came at the 
same time. 

A Cook county country school- 
ma’am, who has tried both, says she 
would rather fool with a bee than 
be with a fool. 

A Carlinville masher who angered 
a widow last Friday by gazing at 
her says he now knows exactly what 
is meant by the widow’s smite. 
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